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To 
MY BROTHER JOHN 


WHO HAS BEEN MY LIFE-LONG STAUNCH COMRADE 
AND TO HIS FRIENDS AND MINE IN BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK, WHOSE HELP AND COOPERATION 
HAVE MADE ITS PUBLICATION POSSIBLE, 

I RESPECTFULLY AND AFFECTION- 

ATELY DEDICATE THIS BOOK 


JAMES HENDERSON 


PREFACE 


In collecting and publishing these ‘‘Rhymes 
and Reminiscences” the author is sensible of 
their shortcomings. They were written from 
time to time as occasion arose, and were intended 
only for a small circle of personal friends who 
understood the circumstances that called them 
forth and who were not critical. He does not 
consider they are especially meritorious. They 
are merely random writings, and only appear in 
book form at the urgent request of some of these 
good friends, who believe they will prove of in- 
terest primarily to those of the Scottish commu- 
nity with whom the author has been intimately 
and happily associated for over thirty years, 
and on whose good will and kindly consideration 
he knows he can depend. 


[v] 


He also wishes to express his heartfelt appre- 
ciation of the many kind expressions and genuine 
helpfulness tendered him by the subscribers. 


Boston, Mass., 
November 18, 1915. 


*“Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see’ 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer’s end 
Since none can compass more than they intend; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause in spite of trivial faults is due.” 


— Pops. 
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RHYMES AND REMINISCENCES 


How tHE Worutp Wacs 


In God’s great book we read of signs and wonders, 

O’er which the mind of man oft thinks and pon- 
ders; 

Of marvellous miracles which were wrought by 
God, 

In days of old when Moses held the rod. 

And later still we read of Christ’s descension 

From Heaven to earth to die for man’s redemp- 
tion ; 

What wondrous things were done on earth by Him; 

And how He freely suffered death for sin. 

That He again ascended to the throne, 

Where sorrow, sin, and death are all unknown. 

And left to this green world a noble plan, 

How man should treat his fellow creature man. 

But Ah! alas! such plan is seldom heeded, 

Especially where warning is most needed. 


[1] 


Some men are born to live ’mong luxuries grand, 
And have their heart’s desire at their command; 
Who know not what it is to toil for bread, 

Or yet on humble pillow lay their head. 

Who look with vile contempt and scornful eye 
Upon the man who has to toil or die. 

Whose only aims in life are wealth and ease, 

To lay them down and rise whene’er they please. 


Others are launched upon a different scale, 

And know the meaning of a scanty meal ; 

Yet vainly trying to assume an air 

Far higher than their moderate means can spare; 
Endeavoring to maintain a gaudy show, 

When all their riches are the debts they owe. 


Show me the man who lives from these obscure, 
Who daily toils to make his living sure; 

Who’s always ready with a willing hand 

To help his neighbor who in need does stand. 
Whose daily needs are measured by his means, 
Who really is exactly what he seems ; 

Whose highest purpose is to live and be 
Regardless of the cold world’s charity. 

My lot in life has always been to toil, 

And yet the muse hath blest me with her smile; 
And though her visits may infrequent be, 


[2] 


They’re always fraught with joy and peace to me. 
My daily toil is my alloted task. 
I feel contented, what more need I ask ? 


Written when the author was eighteen years of age. 


Lines WRITTEN For A FRIEND, Now DECEASED, 
FOR THE TITLE PAGE oF A Book ENTITLED, 
“Tar Comrorts oF A Home Lisprary”’ 


When Nature’s daily task is done 

And recreation hour has come, 

’"Mongst many pleasures there is one 
I deem the first and best. 


Enscone’d within my library chair 
With book and pipe; Oh comfort rare, 
No other pleasure can compare 

With such delightful rest. 


[3] 


Lines In Repty To A BrotueR RaymMsteR WHO 
Hap Mape a Pusiic APPEAL IN THE GLAS- 
cow Press FoR A STONE To Br PLACED ON 
THE GRAVE OF THE Port TANNAHILL, 1868 


Brother; thy lines I fondly did peruse; 

Thy claim so just, who'd ever dare refuse. 

Let honor, gratitude, and praise be shown, 

For justly Tannahill deserves a stone. 

The man who would decry this honest claim 

Is totally unworthy of the name. 

A marble stone will but a few pounds cost; 

Then forward all, and let no time be lost. 

The feathered songsters round his grave now weep 

And wonder he without a stone does sleep. 

Come every son and daughter of the Muse, 

Throw in your mite, and mine I’ll not refuse; 

A crown [ll give with all my heart and will 

In token of respect for Tannahill. 

The manner of his death is no excuse 

That we this act of homage should refuse. 

His matchless song, the “Flo’er o’ sweet Dun- 
blane,”” 

Will live e’en though the world forget his name. 

Brother, sing on, thy claim is just and true, 

I trust ere long to hear again from you. 


[4] 


A CompiiMENtT to Hucu G. Brown, Past 
Royat Curer or tHE A. O.S§S.C., on His 
RETURN FROM LONDON, OcTOBER, 1890, 
WuHerEeE Her Hap Breen EMPLOYED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE NEw York HERALD 


Hail to our Chief, who returns to his Clan 
Adorned with the jewels of fame; 

Whose genius and tact as a newspaper man 
Adds lustre and strength to our name. 


Just one year ago, from these shores he set sail, 
With a delicate mission entrusted ; 
But the men who predicted that mission would 
fail 
Didn’t know how details were adjusted. 


With a firm steady purpose and truth for his guide, 
Opposition he met with defiance; 

All obstacles man can with ease override 
Who makes justice and truth his reliance. 


English prejudice, custom, usage, and wont 
Alike were subdued in their turn; 

For the Scotsman from Boston had given his word, 
That the Sunday-news train should be run. 


[5] 


That newspaper train is now running full speed, 
Supplying each city and town. 
And the public at large are well pleas’d with the 
work 
Of the genius and wisdom of Brown. 


We are proud of his triumphs and proud of his 
fame, 
And pleased that his mission is ended ; 
Still prouder are we he is with us again, 
May his visit be long and extended. 


Lines SPOKEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE PREs- 
ENTATION OF A WritTING Dresk to ANDREW 
Mc-LeisH, By CLAN CAMPBELL OF ARGYLL 
A. O. S. C., Fepruary 24, 1891 


In these degenerate days, when speculation 
Brings many honest men to degradation ; 

When business firms remain in constant fear 

The next defaulter be their own cashier ; 

When savings banks are not considered sure 

Or safe investments for the thrifty poor ; 

When men will meet and call each other brother, 
To smooth the way wherewith to cheat each other ; 
When knavery boldly bears the palm away 

From honest dealing, in our modern day, 


[6] 


We deem it prudent, proper, wise, and just, 
To honor one who’s faithful to his trust. 


Dear faithful brother, and respected friend, 
Clan Campbell’s greetings we to thee extend, 
Your tireless efforts and unflagging zeal 

Have rais’d her status and advanced her weal; 
You’ve won from her throughout our brotherhood 
Your brethren’s love and life-long gratitude. 
For full two years you’ve occupied that chair, 
Performed its tasks with accuracy and care, 

To all your work have giv’n that true devotion 
Which brings its own reward in due promotion. 
From genuine zeal reward will thus accrue, 
You fill’d one chair so well, you now fill two. 
And in the dual réle you have outshone 

Your former self in all that you have done. 


For this you have received no compensation 
Beyond our fervent thanks and admiration ; 

But now we feel that something more is due 

To one so faithful, diligent, and true, 

And tender you in simple recognition 

This writing desk — our grateful contribution — 
It is not meant as full remuneration, 

Your claims do far surpass such estimation, 

But simply as a token of regard 


[7] 


For one who in our interests labors hard. 
Clan Campbell’s fondest wish will follow you 
In every noble act you dare to do. 


Lines Reap At THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE Twenty ARGYLL ASSOCIATES, CHELSEA, 
Mass., JANUARY, 1892 


Argyll Associates, assembled here 

In friendship’s sterling name, to celebrate 
The advent of the third financial year 

Of our existence in a business state. 

To good old ninety-one we bid adieu, 

With grateful hearts for many favors shown; 
And eager hopes that youthful ninety-two 
Will do as well for us as ninety-one. 


Two years ago we formed ourselves as one, 

To act together for a common end. 

Our action was considered rash by some 

Who dire disaster did for us portend. 

But nothing daunted, we march’d on apace; 
And though amid our ranks were some who fell, 
Others were found to ably fill their place, 

As we now stand, perchance ’twas just as well. 


The figures read to-night most clearly show 
The wisdom of the venture we have made, 


[8] 


And demonstrate that our directors know 
When to refuse, and when to make a trade. 
To them our deepest gratitude is due 

For business tact and work most ably done, 
This we award them; all that we can do; 
Tis all we have; and that they all have won. 


Lines Reap at THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE TwENTy ARGYLL AssOocIATES, 1893 


One year ago around this festive board 

To good old ninety-one we bade adieu ; 
Pledged our allegiance too with one accord, 
And begg’d the patronage of ninety-two. 
Nor did we beg in vain; for I am told 

That we have had a share of her good grace, 
That we associates at present hold 

What Argylls always held, a foremost place. 


So now to show our heartfelt gratitude 
To hoary ninety-two we bow the knee; 
Then strike a bold and daring attitude 

To court the favors of young ninety-three. 
And we shall win it, if we still proceed 
Along the lines of equity and right ; 

An honest lawful business will succeed 
When schemes of artifice sink out of sight. 


[9] 


Our bark is staunchly built, and all well found, 

With sails well trimm’d to catch each favoring 
breeze. 

Our captain is a man of judgment sound, 

Of large experience on financial seas. 

Our officers are men, all tried and true, 

Who know their duty and perform it too; 

For every member of our sturdy crew 

Must answer every call of payments due. 


Lines WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A FRIEND, 
to Br Reap spy Him at a Party GIVEN 
IN Honor or His Son on ois TWENTY- 
First Birtupay, Juty 1, 1893 


To-day, my son, your boyhood ends, 
And manhood’s term begins; 

Your master I no longer am, 

I hand to you the reins, 

Yourself to guide, and pilot through 
Life’s dangerous whirlpool ; 

And may it not be said of you, 
Your master is a fool. 


I’ve done my best to shape the course 
I'd wish you to pursue; 
[10] 


That you might always able be 

To steer your own canoe. 

You’ve shown an aptitude to learn 
And studied with a vim, 

Whatever honors were in store 
You tried your best to win. 

Your future now, my boy, depends 
Entirely on yourself ; 

Will you remain a struggling wight, 
Or win your way to wealth? 

Your talents fit you for some place 
Above the common run. 

You'll win a name, and fame, if you 
But strive as you have done. 


Be careful how you use your power 
When with the tender sex, 
Or you may mix yourself somewhat 
In matters quite complex. 
Some day you'll find a heart that will 
With yours reciprocate ; 
Then acquiesce in manly form 
To Nature’s lawful fate. 
Where’er you go, whate’er you do, 
Let truth still be your guide. 
In all things that are honorable. 
Take honest manly pride. 

[11] 


Shun everything that scents of wrong ; 
Do all the good you can, 

And always feel you can with truth 
Say — I’m an honest man. 


To a Lapy Frrenp Wuo Was Sertinc Out on 
A VOYAGE TO SCOTLAND, SEPTEMBER, 1893 


The genuine feelings from your eyes that shine, 
Will pardon these few doggerel lines of mine, 
Prompt’d by a fervent wish, the good ship Rome 
Will land you safely near your Scottish home. 


May gentle breezes ’tend her nights and days, 
And no dense fogs obscure the sun’s bright rays; 
No sickness mar your nightly slumbers sweet, 
And loving friends your joyous presence greet. 


A Reverte: In Memoriam 


Last night as on my couch [I lay, 
Trying to woo sleep’s fond affection, 
My thoughts unconsciously did stray 
Into the past’s sweet recollection. 


My mind recalled the happy time, 
When love and cheer my home pervaded ; 
[12] 


When every faint desire of mine 
Was met, and ne’er a fault upbraided. 


No care nor effort e’er was thought 

In other sense than sterling duty ; 

And every act replete and fraught 

With love, and truth, and moral beauty. 


A soul of honor, firm and sure, 

A heart of love in heaped-up measure, 
A sterling woman, true and pure, 

In her I lost my dearest treasure ; 
Her memory with me will endure, 
And be my constant daily pleasure. 


LINES ON MEETING AN OLD FRIEND AFTER TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS OF SEPARATION. THE MEETING 
Was Broucut ABOUT THROUGH AN ACCIDEN- 
TAL CONVERSATION WITH ANOTHER FRIEND 
or His on A RattRoAD Train. NovemMBeEr, 
1893 


And is this Bob? my long-lost friend, 

My comrade dear of years long pass’d ; 

The sharer of my youthful joys, 

Of joys too pure, too sweet to last. 

Ah yes! ’tis he, I recognize 

That ardent look, that honest smile, 
[13] 


That free and unaffected guise 
That scorns deceit and every guile. 


A fervent clasp; then face to face 

Our eyes bespeak our heart’s intent, 
Then in a loving fond embrace 

Our mutual feelings find a vent 

*Tis thus we met; for twenty years 
We had not seen each other’s face, 
And ofttimes harbor’d doubts and fears 
We'd ne’er again each other trace; 
But fate is kind to those who wait, 
And wish, and hope with heart sincere, 
Thus, by its aid, I did locate 

My long-lost friend and comrade dear. 


Those were two happy days we spent, 
Friend Bob and I, his wife and mine; 
Days which we felt were kindly sent 
By Providential power divine 

To smooth the ruts of rugged life; 

To banish all ungrateful thought 

And teach us: ’mid this world’s strife 
We had not liv’d our lives for naught. 


We chatted long of bygone days, 

Inspir’d *neath memory’s raptured spell; 

We roamed again o’er Blantyre braes, 
[14] 


And feasted at the ‘“‘Wee Tea Well.”’ 
We sat beneath the “Big Saugh Tree,”’ 
Whose branches “ Kirsty’s Burn”’ o’erhang, 
And laved our feet with boyish glee, 
While listening tae the lintie’s sang. 
We po’od the daisy and blue bell, 

We fill’d oor pouch wi’ nuts and slaes, 
We gathered brambles doon the dell 
That skirts the broo o’ Blantyre braes. 


The auld fir tree beside the Clyde, 

Its stately limbs we speel’d again, 

Then, through the tunnel we would glide, 
Tae hear the rumble o’ the train. 

Oor tiny water wheels we made 

And set them up in “ Kirsty’s Burn,” 
Then in the stream we’d splash and wade 
And laugh wi’ glee tae see them turn. 

We roamed doon by the “Sandy banks,” 


Where we when young had learn’d tae soom 


And played again oor boyish pranks 
Amang the whins and yellow broom. 


Ah! memories dear of boyhood days! 

Sweet solace to my heart you bring; 

My old friend Bob and Blantyre braes 

Are themes of which I love to sing. 
[15] 


To thee, dear friend, by whose kind aid 
Friend Bob and I once more have met, 
Our gratitude can ne’er be paid; 

Our’s is an everlasting debt. 


To a Frienp Wuo So.icitED A SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR SILVER WEDDING PRESENTATION 


To your request, which I received to-day 

I hasten to reply without delay. 

It is so modest, courteous and free, 

That non-compliance would be cruelty. 

Please find enclosed my mite; it is but small; 
Had wealth permitted I had paid it all. 

For our good friends, who soon will celebrate 
The silver period of their married state, 

I pray your efforts meet with such reward 

As shall attest the strength of our regard. 
Such acts of kindness smooth the path of life, 
And seal the bond of love ’tween man and wife. 


[16] 


Lines INsprreD BY A SEVERE SNow Storm, 
APRIL 12, 1894 


Old “‘Boreas,”’ with his trumpet strong, 
Hath blown a blast the whole night long; 
With deep wet snow the paths are block’d, 
And human nature (rudely shock’d) 
Protests that He at this late day, 

Within two weeks of smiling May, 

Should send His warriors of the North 

To nip the buds that March brought forth: 
But what avails the threats of man, 

Old ‘“‘Boreas” doesn’t care a d— 

For still He blows and laughs to scorn 
Our threats of selfish nature born. 


To a Lapy WuHo CompPLAINED oF MEN LOOKING 
AT HER 


Fear not though men may look at you, 
Their’s is no rude desire ; 

Your charms are irresistible, 
They look but to admire. 


[17] 


READ At THE SILVER WEDDING or Mr. anp Mrs. 
JoHN Mc-Gaw, Boston, Marcy 12, 1894 


In this our modern day, when fads and whims 
Have formed a pool where modern fashion swims ; 
When affectation, practised as an art, 

Defiles the conscience and corrupts the heart ; 
When men and women meet, and do profess 

A mutual feeling which they don’t possess ; 

And freely call each other sister, brother, 

While simply trying to deceive each other, 


It is refreshing thus to mingle here 

With those whose friendship we have found sin- 
cere ; 

All bound together by fraternal ties 

In bonds of Charity, that never dies. 

Aiding, as far as their frail means will go, 

To succor want and lessen human woe. 

Friendships thus form’d, ’mongst people thus 
employ’d, 

Are sure to live, and last, and be enjoyed. 


It is with feelings such as these we meet, 
With joyous minds and open hearts to greet 
The happy couple, round whose festive board 
We sit invited guests, in one accord 

[18] 


In friendship’s name our humble homage pay, 
And wish them joy on this auspicious day. 


May health and happiness through years to come 
Attend them both, their family and their home: 
May sorrow’s cloud ne’er cast a shadow o’er 

The peaceful portals of their family door. 

And, while in worldly wealth they grow apace, 
May they keep adding to their wealth of grace. 
Thus may they live until they reach the gate 
That leads them to a higher, happier state. 


Lines Written ror A Youne Lapy Wxo Was 
GRADUATING FROM THE HicH Scuoo.u, Bos- 
TON, TO BE SPOKEN BY HeR As A VALEDIC- 
TORY. 


Be still my heart! Pray do not flutter, 
While I these farewell words attempt to utter. 
Tis hard indeed I know to bid adieu 


To scenes so lov’d, and friends so firm and true. 


For full three years we’ve sat within these walls, 
And studied hard to meet all duty’s calls 
Of many minds and moods, yet all as one 
To do our duty as it should be done. 
And if to-day as we complete our course 
[19] 


Should there be in our hearts some-faint remorse 
For some slight fault that call’d for intervention, 
We plead *twill not be plac’d to wrong intention, 
But as the sequence of that we now forego 
Treasures and pleasures we all have learn’d to 
know. 

Treasures of kindness, born of love and duty, 
Pleasures of friendships fraught with moral beauty. 


To all our teachers we bid a fond farewell ; 

The love we bear them words would fail to tell. 

Our hearts to theirs are link’d by fealty’s chain, 

Which death alone can snap or break in twain. 

While to our Principal, the learn’d and good 
Mac-Lay, 

It pains our hearts the parting words to say. 

To each and all he gave a father’s care, 

Of his example all had equal share. 

So in obedience to stern duty’s call, 

With fond regrets we bid adieu to all. 

In after years, whate’re our calling be, 

Dear “Alma Mater,” we'll still cherish thee. 


[20] 


Lines Reap at A BANQUET TENDERED TO MR. 
Davin M. Batrour, By THE Scots CHARI- 
TABLE SOCIETY, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
Firtieth ANNIVERSARY OF His MEmBeEr- 
SHIP, Boston, Mass., SEPTEMBER 26, 1896 


What nobler purpose could our minds engage? 
What sweeter sentiment our hearts imbue? 
What richer words adorn our record’s page? 
Let’s pay the debt to sterling merit due. 


What brings us here to-night in gay attire? 
Pure joy and friendship beaming in each face. 
We come imbued by mutual kind desire 

To honor him who fills the honor’d place. 


Our Old Society sits with head erect, 
And views with pride her venerable son; 
Most anxious to extend her due respect 
To him who has the golden honors won. 


A noble record his: for fifty years 

A zealous worker in our Old Society ; 

A glorious mission his; to dry the tears 
Of human sorrow with the balm of charity. 


His constant aim her interests well to guard, 
To keep her working parts in proper trim. 
[21] 


Her fearless advocate with no reward 
But commendation from the voice within. 


His anxious care for all that does pertain 
To her integrity and future weal; 

Her honor and her status to maintain 
He exercises an unflagging zeal. 


Her liabilities, her claims, her dues, 

Her revenue, her debts, and what she spends; 
Her every source, where benefit accrues, 

He has them all upon his fingers’ ends. 


A truthful, candid, earnest, honest man; 
Affecting nothing; always blunt and free. 
Aiming to accomplish all the good he can 
Within the lines of truth and equity. 


Then hail to thee: our guest, our friend, our 
brother ; 

Link’d as we are by chains of kindred blood. 

Divinely pledged to aid and help each other, 

Dispelling sorrow’s gloom and doing good. 


Herewith we pledge thy health; may joy be thine; 
Through thy declining years may peace be given. 
[22] 


Here at the footstool of true friendship’s shrine 
We drain a goblet fill’d with dew from Heaven.! 


In after years, while future members scan 
The many volumes of our records o’er; 


They'll reverence the memory of the man 
Who bore the name of David M. Balfour. 


On RECEIVING THE WEDDING CARDS OF A SISTER 


Two pieces of cardboard with nothing between, 
I am puzzled to know what it really can mean; 
I conjecture again, and lo it appears 

My sister’s been married to Alonza G. Shears. 


Alonza G. Shears; what a man he must be: 
Prefixed with a Rev. and affixed with M.D.; 
To judge from his name and his titles in whole, 
He administers both to the body and soul. 


1 When Mr. Balfour was waited upon and informed that the So- 
ciety contemplated giving him a dinner in commemoration of his jubi- 
lee membership, he stipulated that the dinner be held on the 26th of 
September, which was the anniversary of his father’s farewell sermon 
in the Unitarian Church of Charlestown, that he be allowed to have 
his minister sit at his right hand at the table, and that no intoxicat- 
ing liquors be served at the dinner, in all of which stipulations the 
committee acquiesced. He was presented with a gold jubilee medal, 
bearing the seal of the Society, which he wore every day until he 
died some two years later. 


[23] 


Since my sister has found such a_well-pleasing 
mate, 

I presume ’tis my duty to congratulate, 

And extend the fond feeling I wish to impart, 

Since I have your welfare and comfort at heart. 


May the bright sun of happiness shine on your 
home, 

And the Goddess of plenty shower abundance 
thereon ; 

May you happily live in each other’s society, 

And your offspring be emblems of virtue and 


piety. 


May you never have reason or cause to regret 

The conclusion you came to the first time you met; 

May your hearts not be troubled with terrors or 
fears 

When the grim monarch “Death” comes to sever 
the Shears. 


May you soon deem it prudent to write me a letter 
In order that we may know each other better. 
Till then, my new brother, I bid you adieu, 
Impatiently waiting for some lines from you. 


[24] 


Lines Reap at THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
oF Mr. anp Mrs. Cuas. THomson, APRIL 
13, 1896 


Twenty-five years ago at this time of the year, 

When the feathery songsters of Nature appear 

To gladden our hearts with the message they 
bring, 

A farewell to winter and welcome to spring, 


At this time of the year, twenty-five years ago 
You blended your fortunes for weal or for woe. 
To face the fierce battle and struggle of life, 
And assume all the cares of a husband and wife. 


Whatever misgivings you then may have had 

As to whether your lives would be joyful or sad, 
Each year, as the songbirds of spring did appear, 
They brought you a message that banished all fear. 


As husband and wife, as father and mother, 
Each year has enhancéd your love for each other. 
Every pledge that you made has been fully re- 
deem’d, 
Which explains why you both are so highly es- 
teem’d. 
[25] 


May your lives in the future, as they have in the 
past, 

Be fraught with that joy and that peace which 
will last. 

May your autumn and winter the same comforts 
bring, 

As you have enjoyed through your summer and 
spring. 


Lines 1n Honor or a Home I VisitEep 


Although I’ve travell’d ev’n to famous Rome, 
No place on earth appeals to me like home; 
Notably that home where sense and tact, 
Allied with mutual love, combine to act, 
Repelling all that tends to undermine 

Love’s pedestal, home’s most treasured shrine. 
I know of such a home; where love supreme 
Divinely sits; ruled o’er by beauty’s queen. 
Each member aiming ardently to place 

New acquisitions to their wealth of grace. 


A Brirtupay GREETING 


Dear Brother John. I thought Id try 
To write a line and say 
I think of you as you approach 
Your coming next birthday. 
[26 ] 


For so it seems to me, the years 
Now quicker come and go 

Than when we both were younger men, 
Some thirty years ago. 


To you and I the powers that be 
Have been extremely kind; 

For some dear ones have pass’d away, 
While we are left behind. 


I realize ’tis I who have 
This kindness mostly shared, 
As what would have become of me 
Had your life not been spared! 


I hope and pray conditions will 
Adjust themselves, that so 

Some mutual comfort will be ours 
While still left here below. 


I wish thee health, and all good things; 
May joy be thine always, 

And may you live to see return 
A number of birthdays. 


[27] 


A SONNET 


Be calm my beating heart; why flutter so? 
Tis vain indeed to struggle to be free; 
Though Cupid cruelly has dealt the blow; 
He brings the balm to soothe and solace thee. 
Sweet balm indeed; a something from above; 
A heart bequeathed; a true and genuine love. 
Go tell thy captive of your full surrender ; 
Go whisper in her ear; her victory’s complete ; 
On love’s fond wings a thousand kisses send her; 
Two hearts made one to-day, responsive beat. 
She asks you; do you love her? answer yes; 
You love her more than lover lov’d before. 
On her fair brow a deep fond kiss impress ; 
And seal that love for now and evermore. 


[28] 


To a Youna Lapy Wuo Hap tHE Great Mis- 
FORTUNE, AS SHE THOUGHT, TO BE Born on 
Leap Day, AND Wuo Was, on a Particu- 
LAR OCCASION, TAKEN FOR THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE AuTHOR, FEBRUARY, 1896 


My daughter, some people have thought fit to 
name thee; 

Great honor to me, but small credit to you. 

A proud man I'd be, if as such I could claim thee, 

Even though your birthdays are so seldom and 
few. 


But never mind, Jennie, though other girls tease 
thee, 

And boast of their birthdays as yearly they come, 

When your birthday comes, you have this to ap- 
pease thee, 

They are older by four years, while you add but 
one. 


When they are fourscore; their backs bent and 
weary, 

Bereft of the charms that in youth they had worn; 

You still will be youthful, blythe, handsome, and 
cheery, 

And proud that on Leap Day you chanc’d to be 
born. 

[29 ] 


Lines SPpokEN IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BosTON, 
Mass., Juty 21, 1896, Burns’ DeatH CEN- 
TENARY. Burns Propuestep on His Deata- 
Bev Tuat One Hunprep YEARS HENCE 
THE WorLD WovuLp Know AND UNDERSTAND 
Him BETTER 


The sound of a prophecy falls on our ears, 

O’er the broad deep Atlantic ’tis echo’d along. 

This message it brings us; a full hundred years 

Has not lessen’d the worth of our Burns or his 
song. 


Burns is dead, yet he lives, and his works still 
proclaim 

The deep truths of Nature so clearly outlin’d. 

Each year testifies to the power of his name, 

And the true type of manhood he show’d to man- 
kind. 


Though Scotland by birthright can claim him her 
son, 
And rejoice in the prestige she reaps from his name, 
Yet she cannot absorb the respect he has won 
From the world at large through the flight of his 
fame. 
[30] 


The whole world to-day at his shrine bends the 
knee, 

To render true homage to Scotia’s own bard. 

He sang that mankind should as brethren be, 

And nations to-day render gracious reward. 


A Leap Day GreEeEetTING To A Lapy FRIEND, 
FEBRUARY 29, 1912 


’Tho your birthdays are few, you have only had 
seven, 

Yet in many respects much to you hath been 
given, 

In feature and form, and in sweet disposition, 

You are fitted to meet any known requisition. 


As a daughter and wife, as a sensible mother, 

°Twould require long searching to find such 
another. 

Your aptness and tact are of such composition, 

That you fill with great credit your lofty position. 


You are bless’d with a husband of brain and good 
sense, 

Who in business is reckon’d of much consequence. 

Your children are such as a queen might desire, 

All who see them are certain their charms to ad- 


mire. 
[31] 


So you see, notwithstanding your birthdays are few 

Very many good things have been given to you. 

May your birthday be flooded with sunshine and 
cheer 

Is the wish of J. H. who in spirit is near. 


In ANSWER TO A LerTER RECEIVED, PRAISING 
My VERSES 


How considerate of you to write me a letter, 

Each time I have read it I like it the better. 

To me it is surely the fullest reflection 

Of a lady possesséd of great circumspection. 

It throws to the winds your modest assertion 

That Calliope ne’er made the slightest exertion 

To pay you a visit; for in your possession 

Are most of the gifts in the Muse’s profession. 

You have beauty of feature and beauty of form, 

While many more graces your person adorn. 

A mother’s keen instinct, a sister’s fond care 

Unselfishly constant; a virtue so rare. 

Unassuming and tactful in all that you do, 

All the virtues and graces are centred in you. 

What more could the eloquent muses require ? 

To what further heights would they dare to aspire ? 

Highly honor’d am I that you thus condescend 

To write me a letter, and call me your friend. 
[32] 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE Scots CHARITABLE SOCIETY, AND READ 
AT Sarnt ANDREW’S FESTIVAL, AT YOUNG’S 
Hotei, DecemMBER 1, 1913 


Upon the dial stone of ever fleeting time, 
Another year is added to our name; 

Once more we meet around Saint Andrew’s shrine, 
To celebrate its ever growing fame. 

A fame that springs from pure unselfish deeds, 
From loving helpfulness divinely given; 

A fame acquired relieving poortith’s! needs, 
Which we are told is registered in Heaven. 


Two centuries and a half have come and gone, 
Since the inception of this old Society ; 

Each year, its predecessor has outshone 
In deeds of kindness, love and Christian charity. 

A noble record ours; through all these years, 
Strict to our calling have we firmly stood: 

A glorious task, to dry misfortune’s tears, 
Dispelling sorrow’s gloom and doing good. 


Our ancestors, who for loyalty’s sake 
Were rudely torn from home and country dear, 


1 poverty. 


[33] 


And sent across the seas a home to make; 
Each man a patriot and a pioneer. 
-Had Cromwell, in his wrath, not failed to see 
The priceless treasure he relinquished then, 
He surely had withheld his dire decree, 
And saved for Scotland these most noble men. 


To their immortal memory we owe 
Our ceaseless efforts to perpetuate 
Their glorious work; and by our deeds to show 
Their simple task we do not underrate. 
Theirs the foundation, ours to build upon; 
A structure worthy of our Patron Saint ; 
Where sterling sympathy is daily shown 
To worthy applicants, without restraint. 


This lofty height we can attain, if each 
And all resolve in harmony to blend ; 

And let our aims and efforts be to reach 
The true attainment of a common end. 


Here at this shrine to-night, let us renew 
Our solemn pledge, in good Saint Andrew’s 
name; 
To foster harmony, with this end in view: 
The Glory of our old Society’s fame. 


[34] 


A Lire SERMON 


I have reach’d another milestone 
On life’s most tortuous way, 
Reminding me most forcibly 

I am sixty-five to-day. 

I am creeping up quite closely 
To that threescore years and ten, 
That Scripture has recorded 

As the limit age of men. 


I take a retrospective glance 
Across the years now gone, 

And find there’s little I can claim 
As credit earned or won. 

In foolish hopes, and vain regrets, 
My life’s been thrown away ; 

No credit mark to cheer me 

On my sixty-fifth birthday. 


I’ve toil’d since I was very young, 

And sometimes I’ve worked hard, 

Yet seldom seem’d to be inclin’d 

My earnings to regard 

As something I should husband well. 

I never learn’d to save, 

But carelessly my money spent, 
[35 ] 


And ne’er a thought I gave 

To what my need would be when age 
Crept on me unawares, 

With little credit to my name 

And overwhelm’d with cares. 

Alas, that time has now arriv’d, 

My chances now are slim; 

For no one wants to hire a man 
Whose hair is white and thin. 

The race is for the young and strong, 
The old are turn’d away, 

And told that they have had their chance, 
And also had their day. 

So now, I realize I should 

Have resolutely clung 

To part of that I easily earn’d 

When I was strong and young. 


But though I’m old and have been plac’d 
Upon the “Has been’s”’ rack; 

I still have faith that I may yet 

Be able to “come back” 

And show that I, e’en though my years 
Be look’d upon askance, 

May safely pilot through the haze 
Though now denied the chance. 


[36] 


On THE APPROACH OF WINTER 


Now summer’s past, and winter’s come, 
Another year has nearly fled; 

The fields and hedges now are bare 

That were in summer richly clad. 

The birds which from the trees sang love 
Now drooping sit in withered bowers, 
And fields with spotless snow are clad 
Which summer daily decked with flowers. 


The Robin wild in summer time 

Doth now approach our door quite bold, 
And lambs which sported on the hills 
Lie doof and dowie in the fold. 

The ancient oak of Scotland too 

Stands in yon forest leafless, bare, 

And desolation seems to reign 

As conqueror of Nature fair. 


The spring to them will soon return 
And animate their dormant frames, 
But when will spring return to men 
Recalling their forgotten names! 


Ah; ne’er to men will spring return, 
To them this promise ne’er was given. 
[37] 


But if they love and serve God here 
Their souls will beauteous bloom in Heaven. 


Bessie: In Memoriam 


**Bessie is dead,” was the notice we read, 
For the moment we felt stupefied ; 

We could not believe nor fully conceive 
What the words of the missive implied. 


When we did realize the message concise, 
Our hearts flow’d over with grief 

For the parents thus left, of their dear one bereft, 
And we prayed God might send them relief. 


Dear Bessie, now dead, “while we thought her in- 
stead” 
Romping round in her innocent glee; 
Her beautiful face shedding lustre and grace, 
That was truly inspiring to see. 


Her radiant charm, so pleasing and warm, 
To look at her was to admire; 

But gifts so divine were destin’d to shine 
In Heaven’s celestial choir. 


“Bessie is dead,”’ was the message we read; 
But this is but half of the truth; 
[ 38 ] 


The souls of the pure forever endure 
In the verdure of beautiful youth. 


Let our minds believe this; her soul lives in bliss, 
Enthron’d ’mongst the faithful and true. 

In her mansion above she breathes joy and love 
Which no earthly power can subdue. 


And although we miss much, her physical touch, 
Since she fled from our earthly embrace, 

We confident feel that the “Land o’ the leal” 
Is enhanced by her presence and grace. 


THe Memory 0’ Tuem Tuat’s Awa’ 


The memory o’ them that’s awa’; 

How dear is the thocht tae us a’, 

The memory sweet o’ that freendship complete 
That connects us wi’ them that’s awa’. 


The memory o’ them that’s awa’; 
They were flo’ers o’ the forest them a’; 
Each one in his way reflecting a ray 
That brightened the lives o’ us a’. 


The memory o’ them that’s awa’ ; 
They had failings nae doot like us a’, 
Yet furnish’d example baith forceful and ample 
Tae affset their bit fau’ts ane an a’. 
[39 ] 


The memory o’ them that’s awa’; _ 

Ower their failings the curtain we’ll draw: 
While here we are met, their fau’ts we'll forget 
And their virtues applaud ane an a’. 


Then here’s tae them that’s awa’; 

We are here their guid deeds tae reca’, 

And cherish for ever the hoor’s when thegither 
We enjoyéd wi’ them that’s awa’. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE Scots CHARITABLE So- 
CIETY, WRITTEN IN THE FALL oF 1907 


It has occurred to me that, in view of the forth- 
coming two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Scots Charitable Society, of Boston, a few 
reminiscences of one or two of its past promi- 
nent members who, while in this life, took an ac- 
tive interest in its welfare, might be acceptable 
at this time. 

The deceased brothers of whom I propose to 
write, and whose memories are very dear to me, 
were all representative Scotsmen, and took a 
prominent part in the workings of this old histori- 
cal Society, and labored unselfishly to promote 
and maintain its good name and usefulness in the 
Scottish community. 

[ 40 ] 


The names of these past members may not be 
familiar to many of the younger portion of the 
Society’s membership, but there are many mem- 
bers still in the flesh, who like the writer were 
closely associated with them in the good work, 
and to whom the mere recalling of their names is 
sure to awaken in their hearts sweet and pleasur- 
able emotions. 

The man of whom I am impressed to write first 
was not only well known in Scottish circles but was 
also well loved by all who were fortunate enough 
to come in contact with him and bask in the sun- 
shine of his sterling goodness. Donald Ramsay, 
vice president of the Society in 1892, was the 
president of the Heliotype Printing Company, 
located at that time at 211 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. He had worked hard for several years, in 
order to place this concern on a permanent basis, 
and in August, 1892, feeling that he could afford 
to take a much-needed relaxation from active work, 
he proposed to take a two months’ vacation and 
visit his native land and other places of interest in 
Europe. He sailed from Boston, August 19 of 
that year, on the steamship Cephalonia, Captain 
Mc-Kaye of which vessel being an intimate friend 
of his. 

Donald fell sick three days after leaving 

[41] 


Boston, and although he received the best atten- 
tion and treatment that the doctor and other 
officers of the vessel could give him, he gradually 
grew worse, and on the arrival of the ship at 
Liverpool, was removed to the home of Captain 
Mc-Kaye, and died there three days later. 

His mortal remains were removed to Glasgow, 
Scotland, where they were taken in charge by the 
members of the Lord Rosbery Burns Club, of 
which Donald had been an honorary member, 
and were buried in the Southern Necropolis, near 
the scenes of his boyhood, and under the sod 
of his native land which he loved and revered so 
much. 

On the evening of August 17, two days previous 
to his sailing, the officers of the Scots Charitable 
Society, together with a few personal friends, met 
with him at a farewell dinner to wish him good 
speed on his well-earned vacation. At this dinner 
our departed friend was extremely joyful in antici- 
pation of the great pleasure he would have in 
visiting the scenes of his boyhood in and around 
the good old town of Rutherglen, and the “Auld 
Ruglen Brig” which he had already immortalized 
in song, but alas, as Burns says : — 

“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 


Gang aft aglee.” 
[42] 


It was not destined that Donald should ever again 
see Scotland, and those who knew him best feel that 
had he had any presentiment of death he would 
gladly have made the voyage so that his remains 
might be placed where they now rest. 

At this dinner the following lines were read by 
the writer of this short memoir in compliment 
to the guest of the evening, and the two stanzas 
In Memoriam were added after receiving the sad 
intelligence of his death. 


And are ye gaun awa’, Donald, 

Far ower the wide wide sea? 

Tae see ance mair the dear auld place 
Oor ain countrie? 

Tae stan ance mair on Ruglen brig 
Wi’ reverential pride? 

And feast on scenes of byegone days 
Alang the banks of Clyde? 

Tae visit the familiar haunts 

Of dear auld Ruglen toon? 

And see the very place where you 
When young gaed in tae soom? 


Tae tread the bonnie broomy knowes 
You played on when a bairn? 
The byepaths where ye’ aft hae stroll’d 
Wi’ first love on your airm? 

[ 43 ] 


Tae meet wi’ dear auld schulemates 

Of boyhood’s happy days 

When you played the truan frae the schule 
And wandered ower the braes? 

Tae hear the deep and solemn tones 

Of the village sabbath bell, 

Proclaiming Scotland’s Sabbath day 

Is lov’d and honor’d well? 

Tae see the schule where you were taught ? 
The kirk wherein you prayed 
And heard the sacred rules of life 

Wr eloquence portrayed ? | 
Rules that hae been your guiding star 
Throughoot: your weel-spent life 

And help’d ye aft tae warsel through 
This world’s care and strife. 
Anticipations such as these 

Are fraught with purest joy, 

And aften mak’ me wish that I 

Were once again a boy. 


If you hae time tae spare, Donald, = + 
When on the ither side, 
A pleasant trip ye weel micht tak’ , 
Some sax miles up the Clyde; 
And see the place where I was bred 
And spent my boyhood days; 

[44] ee 


A trip, ’m sure you’d ne’er regret 
Tae bonnie Blantyre braes. 

The birthplace of that noble man 
Whom all the world must own — 
Has left his mark on history’s page; 
The immortal Livingstone. 


Just slip ’round past the auld kirkyard, 
And ower bye “ Kirsty’s Burn” ; 

You'll ken her when you see her, 

She tak’s mony a jouk and turn. 

An’ saunter doon her hazel banks 

Till near your favorite Clyde; 

See if the big saugh tree’s still there, 
Quite close tae “Kirsty’s”’ side? 

Halt there, dear friend; and sit thee doon 
On that auld rustic chair, 

And if you’re prone tae coort the muse, 
You’re sure tae find her there. 

The music of the passing brook, 

The Lintie’s sang o’ praise, 

Will pay you for your trouble weel 

In gaun tae Blantyre braes. 


Aft I hae stroll’d oot ower thae braes 
Wi’ her I made my bride; 
And deck’d her hair wi’ sweet wild floers 
That grew by “ Kirsty’s”’ side. 

[45] 


And when we reached that big saugh tree, 
Taegether we'd sit doon, 

While “Kirsty” she gaed whimplin bye 
Wi sympathetic croon. 


But I maun stop this rambling rhyme 

- And hope you may be spared 

Tae mak’ your trip and see the sichts 
Wi thee I'd like’d tae shar’d. 

With fondest hopes you may return 
Improv’d in wisdom’s lore; 

We wish thee health, we wish thee speed, 
What can we wish thee more? 


In MemoriIAM 


Alas, dear friend, when last we met 

In friendship’s loving name 

To say goodbye and wish thee speed 
Across the ocean plane, 

We little dreamt that social hour, 

So fraught with mirth and glee, 

Would be the last we e’er would spend, 
Dear honor’d friend, with thee. 


And thou art gone; yet still thy life 
So spotless and so pure, 
[46 ] 


Within our memory dwells and holds 

A foremost place secure. 

And while the world much better could 
Have spared some other one, 

While mourning thee, we bow our heads 
And say “Thy will be done.” 


To tae Memory or JAMES MILNE SMITH 


James Milne Smith, at the time of his passing 
out of this life and for several years previous, 
was the head of the Suffolk Brewing Company of 
Boston, a position attained by him entirely through 
his natural aptitude for business and a strict 
devotion to whatever duties were assigned him. 
His love for the old Scots Charitable Society was 
unbounded, which he exhibited in many ways — 
and whatever he undertook to do in the interests 
of the Society was thoroughly done and finished 
in such manner that there was no mistaking it 
for the work of any other individual, as it bore 
the imprint of James Milne Smith. The estab- 
lishment of the Scots Charitable Home on Camden 
Street, Boston, which has since been discontinued, 
was very largely due to his efforts, and the pur- 
chase of the Society’s burial lot in Mount Hope 
Cemetery, and the erection of the monument 

[47] 


thereon, was almost wholly the result of his labor 
in behalf of the Society. The writer was present 
at the dedication of this burial lot and monument, 
the services being conducted by the Rev. J. B. 
Green, of Reading, Mass., a worthy member of 
the Society, who has now also passed to the 
higher life. Mr. Smith, in talking with Mr. 
Green and the writer at the close of the services, 
said, “‘This has been one of the happiest days of 
my life.’ He certainly had every reason to feel 
proud, as that burial lot, together with the rugged 
monument, typical of the topography of Scotland, 
is a tangible evidence of his unselfish efforts in 
the interest of the Scots Charitable Society. 
When he passed out of the body that had been the 
tabernacle of his identity for sixty-four years, the 
old Society lost one of its truest friends and wis- 
est counsellors. He died February 8, 1894. His 
funeral was public, and although the day was 
extremely cold and stormy, it was largely attended 
not only by his Scottish brethren, but by those of 
varied race, creed, and opinion, showing that his 
popularity was of a general character. 


[48] 


In Memoriam: JAMES Minne Smitu. Reap 


BY THE AuTHOR AT A MEETING OF THE 
Scots CHARITABLE Society, OcToBer 17, 
1894 


See yonder crowd of mourners go; 
Wending their way through ice and snow 
That cold bleak winter day. 

A numerous crowd, of varied race; 
Deep sorrow mark’d on every face, 
Love’s homage come to pay 
The memory of their mutal friend 
Whom Death had claimed its own; 
*Tis meet that true departed worth 
Such tribute should be shown; 
That weeping throng denotes how strong 
Their love for him had been; 
For every tear dropp’d on that bier 
Is essence of esteem. 


A light’s gone out; a brilliant light, 
That shed a lustre clear and bright 
Around our council board ; 
Our path’s bedimm’d; we grope and try 
To find out where our bearings lie, 
And mourn in one accord 
[49 ] 


The loss of one whose generous hand 
And sympathetic heart ; 
Were ever ready to respond, 
And act the manly part. 
Whose counsel wise could well devise 
The means to meet the end; 
Who ever stood for what was good 
Alike in foe and friend. 


Our old Society’s drooping head 

Betokens grief for him who’s dead; 
Pass’d to the silent shore. 

He was her best and truest friend ; 

On him she always could depend; 
But now he is no more; 

Her fearless Champion’s voice is still; 
Where will she find another? 

Well may her tears in streamlets flow; 
He lov’d her as a brother. 

His constant aim was still to gain 
For her true recognition ; 

To link her name with Scotland’s fame 
His loftiest ambition. 


Yes; Smith has gone; pass’d o’er the river; 
While we have lost a generous giver ; 
Our anchor sheet and guard. 
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Well may we mourn a loss so sad; 
The truest friend we ever had 
Has gone to his reward. 
His manly form and genial face 
We never more will view; 
Nor feel the warm and friendly clasp 
That told the man was true. 
The work he did, both seen and hid, 
Will live through years to come; 
Our record page to future age 
Proclaim the good he’s done. 


Wituiam L. MacDonatp 


In the ranks of any organization of men there 
are always a few who render themselves conspic- 
uous by taking a prominent part in the work of 
the society, and whose counsel in regard to busi- 
ness details it is invariably safe to follow. 

Such members are a pillar of strength to any 
organization ; they are the mainspring of its work- 
ing machinery, and when it has been proven that 
their labors in behalf of its welfare are free from 
selfish motive, they are justly entitled to whatever 
honors the society may have to dispense. 

But while we cannot all be leaders in the work, 
we, at least, have the privilege of becoming brave 
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and willing privates, and there are many ways 
and means by which we can make ourselves useful 
and render efficient service to the society. If 
we are imbued with a conscious feeling that it is 
our duty to do something, the opportunity to exer- 
cise it will in time present itself. 

This thought recalls to my mind the name of a 
deceased member who exercised this privilege 
to the fullest extent, and whose services to this 
Society, in a social capacity, were invaluable, and 
the omission of whose name from the list of those 
entitled to honorable mention would render these 
reminiscences much more incomplete than they 
already are. 

William L. MacDonald, or Willie MacDonald, 
as he was familiarly called, was the heart and soul 
of all social occasions. Possessed of a clear rich 
tenor voice, well trained and cultivated, coupled 
with a deep love and veneration for everything 
that pertained to Scotland’s greatness and glory 
(and especially for Scottish song), he was naturally 
in his element when catering to the entertainment 
of those who could appreciate his efforts in that 
connection. The writer has never heard a singer 
who could surpass him as an exponent of Scottish 
ballads. His rendering of these was fraught 
with a soulful pathos that reached the inner sen- 
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sibilities of the listener. To hear Willie sing was 
to enjoy a feast. His services were in constant 
demand, and Willie was never slow to respond. 
No social function in connection with the old 
Society was considered complete without Willie’s 
presence; if Willie was there, its success was as- 
sured. Many times the writer has attended these 
functions at considerable inconvenience, but after 
hearing Willie sing “In the days o’ auld land syne, 
when the simmer days were fine” or “Gae bring 
tae me a pint o’ wine,” he considered himself fully 
compensated for any inconvenience he had suf- 
fered. 

But apart from his talents as a singer of Scot- 
tish songs, he was also a man of sterling character, 
a true friend, and an enjoyable companion. He 
was deeply interested in the welfare of the Society, 
and will always be remembered as one of her most 
talented and useful members. In responding to 
the many demands made upon him he fully carried 
out the scriptural injunction “‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived; freely give.” His memory will never 
wither while the members of the Scots Charitable 
Society continue to meet for social enjoyment. 

For many years previous to his passing out he 
was engaged in the business of book binding in 
Cambridge, Mass. As a business man he was 
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highly respected, and the manner in which the 
press of Cambridge eulogized his character at the 
time of his death showed that as a citizen he was 
universally mourned. 

His death took place on March 18, 1893, after 
a long and painful illness. The following excerpt 
from the resolutions of condolence passed by the 
old Society but feebly expresses the high estima- 
tion in which he was held by the members. ‘“‘We 
mourn him as a brother and a benefactor, and in 
giving this expression to our feelings, we but echo 
the thoughts and sentiments of a weeping com- 
munity.” Coupled with these resolutions were 
the following verses, composed by the writer to the 
memory of this departed brother : 


In MEMORIAM 


Scotia’s sons, baith auld and young, 

Wha’d keep intact oor mither tongue; 

Wha like tae hear her sangs weel sung, 
Bend low your head; 

Her sweetest harp has been unstrung, 


For Willie’s dead. 


Nae mair in freendly social cheer 
His sweet and thrilling voice we'll hear, 
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Sae round and full, sae rich and clear; 
Ah, Willie’s voice 

Could win a smile or draw a tear 
At his ain choice. 


An honest man of noble race; 

Good nature mirrored in his face, 

That shed a lustre and a grace 
Around us a’. 

Alas! there’s nane tae tak’ his place 
Since he’s awa’. 


Tae him auld Nature had been kind, 
Endowed him rich in heart and mind 
With manners soothing as the wind; 
Wi? balmy breath; 
We lost a gem of human kind 
In Willie’s death. 


It didna matter where the scene, 
It didna matter what the theme; 
Be’t grave or gay, it didna seem 
A task ava’; 
Willie was there and reigned supreme, 
The King o’ a’. 


Mourn every son of Scotia true, 
Mourn, he will sing nae mair tae you; 
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Mourn him wha did our hearts imbue 
Wi patriot fire ; 

Willie has gane and left us noo, 
And mute’s his lyre. 


RosBERT AND JOHN GILCHRIST 


The writer became a member of the Scots 
Charitable Society, in January, 1883, the year 
that Mr. James Wemyess, Jr., was first elected 
President, and when Mr. John I. Louden was 
first elected Treasurer. 

That meeting of the Society was fraught with 
several incidents which made a somewhat dis- 
appointing impression upon me at the time, but 
which I later found was a very fortunate circum- 
stance, as it served to furnish me with a more 
correct estimate of the true character of the two 
past Presidents, namely, Robert Gilchrist and 
James Milne Smith. 

Robert Gilchrist, who passed out of this life 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, was the head of 
the dry goods firm of R. &. J. Gilchrist, of which the 
present firm of Gilchrist & Co., on Winter Street, 
Boston, is the successor. Mr. Gilchrist held our 
old Society in very high estimation, and being a 
strict and devout Presbyterian, if he could have 
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had his way in the matter, he would have had 
it run on pure orthodox principles. He had a 
strong aversion to strong drink, and being ex- 
tremely jealous of the good name of the Society, 
he never would countenance, either at the meet- 
ings or entertainments of the Society, any in- 
dulgence in that beverage. In the year 1886, a 
few of the members who believed it would be to 
the Society’s benefit, both financially and other- 
wise, to combine a little sociability with the busi- 
ness at the quarterly meetings of the Society, 
formed a social club, named the “Scots Quar- 
terly,”’ wherein a little social enjoyment could be 
indulged in after the business of the meeting was 
over. A goodly number of the members availed 
themselves of this privilege, and of course the prin- 
ciples of this club could not be properly carried 
out without the assistance of some slight refresh- 
ments. I use the term “slight refreshments” 
advisedly, as such properly describes the condi- 
tions which prevailed at all of the meetings of this 
club. Mr. Gilchrist, however, objected vehe- 
mently to this part of the programme, declaring 
that nothing good could come out of it, it was 
simply the beginning of the end — and that end 
was perdition. 

But notwithstanding his stern aversion to this 
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method of social enjoyment under the auspices 
of the Society, he was loved and respected by every 
member, and considered by those who understood 
him correctly as a man whom the Society had every 
reason to feel proud of, and who gave to the So- 
ciety a tone peculiarly his own, inasmuch as it 
had a restraining influence upon that portion of 
the membership who might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, carry such indulgence beyond the 
line of respectability. 

On the executive board of the Society his busi- 
ness knowledge was invaluable; he was an efficient 
and painstaking officer, a man who felt it was not 
only a privilege, but an honor to be even an humble 
worker in its ranks. A man of deep religious feel- 
ing, of sterling integrity, a warm friend, and pos- 
sessed of a generosity to the full extent of his 
ability, let us feel assured that he is now reaping 
the reward of his labors in the interest of this char- 
itable institution, exercised according to the 
light that was in him and in the manner in which 
he felt it would be most effectual. His memory 
will be revered and cherished by every member 
who had the honor of his acquaintance. 

His brother, Mr. John Gilchrist, the other mem- 
ber of the firm of R. &. J. Gilchrist, and who after 
the death of Robert reorganized the firm under 
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the name of Gilchrist & Co., the business of which 
expanded enormously under his management, 
was a man of similar character and temperament. 
He was a trifle less aggressive than Robert, prob- 
ably because his ideas in regard to many things 
were more liberal. He also was a valuable and 
much respected member of the Society, and al- 
though he never (to the best recollection of the 
writer) held any particular office therein, yet, in 
committee work his services were always in de- 
mand, and invariably cheerfully rendered. He 
was a master in matters of detail and thoroughly 
efficient in everything he did. He never ad- 
dressed the Society except when he felt he had 
an important message to deliver, on which occa- 
sions he was always tendered the most respectful 
attention. 

He was always ready to assist financially in any 
good work and did so liberally. A representative 
Scotsman in every sense of the word, a good man, 
and a model citizen, he died suddenly some six 
years ago of pneumonia and was mourned by the 
whole of the Scottish community. 
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Scots CHARITABLE REMINISCENCES 


I have chosen for the subject of this letter a 
member who passed out quite recently and who 
looked forward to the forthcoming 250th anni- 
versary of the old Society with feelings of pleasur- 
able anticipation, and whose presence will be sadly 
missed by a few, at least, whom I know will en- 
deavor to be present and take part in this celebra- 
tion. Peter H. Lawson was a truly representa- 
tive Scotsman, a prominent member of the Society, 
well known and highly respected in the Scottish 
community. He made his début on this mundane 
sphere in the town of Dollar, Scotland, on April 
23, 1837. He arrived in Boston, February, 1861, 
when he was 24 years of age, and secured a posi- 
tion as clerk in the employ of George Turnbull & 
Co. In 1869 he went to the city of Worcester, 
Mass., as a member of the firm of Finlay, Lawson 
& Kennedy, which later transferred its business to 
Albany, N.Y. In 1876 he returned to Boston and 
entered the service of R. & J. Gilchrist, where he 
remained for a number of years, and in 1896 he 
became manager of the Coolidge Corner News Co., 
Brookline, Mass., which position he held until 
his passing out, which occurred on July 11 of the 
present year. 
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Mr. Lawson joined the Scots Charitable Society 
as a life member in January, 1864, and held the 
office of Secretary for several years, and for a 
number of years previous to his death he served 
as one of the auditors of the Society. He took 
an active part in the institution of the Order of 
Scottish Clans in the state of Massachusetts, and 
was a charter member of Clan Mc-Kenzie No. 2, 
of that order. He was the first Past Chief of that 
clan and later filled the office of Chief, remaining 
an active member of this clan until 1889, when a 
dissension took place amongst several of the clans 
in Boston and neighborhood, which resulted in 
the institution, that year, of the American Order 
of Scottish Clans. Mr. Lawson was one of 
those who relinquished their interest in the Order 
of Scottish Clans and became a charter member 
of the new order, a change, which, on his part, 
involved considerable material sacrifice, but when 
he felt that a principle was at stake he had to 
array himself, irrespective of sacrifice, with those 
who, in the exercise of his best judgment, he felt 
were in the right. 

He filled the office of Royal Chief of the Ameri- 
can Order of Scottish Clans for two successive 
years and remained an active member of Clan 
Mc-Kenzie No. 1 until he died. His relations with 
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the Scots Charitable Society extended over forty- 
three years, during which time his interest in its 
welfare never abated. It was as a member of the 
Society that the writer first made his acquaintance 
in 1883. He impressed me then as an exceptional 
individual, a man whom I felt I could love and re- 
spect, and this impression was fully borne out by 
our subsequent friendship and intimate relations. 
The longer I knew him the more I liked him. 
Those who did not know him well might consider 
him somewhat distant in manner. This may have 
been so in a sense, but only so far as his dislike for 
affectation prevented him from being profuse in 
making advances. He was possessed of a clear 
and true sense of justice and right, he wished to 
“Do by others as he would wish them to do by 
him,” and this trait was his constant guide in all 
that he did or attempted to accomplish, either in 
business or in the work of the various organiza- 
tions with which he was connected. His aim was 
to build up, rather than pull down, and he would 
rather suffer himself than be party to any scheme 
that might tend to inflict injury upon others. 

He never sought office in any of the various 
societies of which he was a member. The office 
sought the man and, when accepted by him, was 
filled with such dignity and decorum and strict 
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impartiality as is seldom witnessed in our modern 
organizations. A man of fine presence and im- 
pressive personality, who commanded respect 
wherever he appeared, a great lover of order 
and form and who thoroughly disliked everything 
approaching vulgarity, he was a man amongst 
men, and a gentleman under all conditions. His 
presence at any social. function might safely be 
taken as a sure sign of its respectability. 

While he was not at all aggressive in debate, 
he was nevertheless firm and effective in defence 
of his views when he felt he was right, but always 
accorded due respect to the opinions of others, 
and whatever the result of the discussion might be, 
the majority could always rely on his support. 

The last time the writer met with him, over a 
year ago, I could easily perceive a falling off in 
his physical condition and general appearance, and 
amongst other matters talked over, the forthcoming 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the old 
Society was mentioned. He looked forward to this 
occasion as one of the great events of the age, and 
expressed a hope that he would live to see it and 
be able to attend and enjoy the celebration, and 
that I would be able to be there to enjoy it with 
him. Peter has gone and the old Society still 
lives, which exemplifies the fact that no one of us 
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is indispensable here, and while it is well that 
this is so, it is nevertheless safe to say that had he 
lived and been able to attend, no one would have 
enjoyed the occasion more thoroughly than Peter 
H. Lawson. 

The respect in which he was held throughout 
the community in which he was known was fully 
demonstrated by the large attendance at his 
funeral, together with the numerous tributes of 
respect paid to his memory at that time and since. 
It was a great disappointment to the writer that 
he could not attend the funeral and take a last look 
at the mortal remains of his valued friend and asso- 
ciate of many years, and for this reason he takes 
great consolation in being privileged to publish 
this letter as a small tribute to his memory. He 
was a credit to the land of his nativity, and an 
honor to the Scottish community in the land of 
his adoption. 
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The subject of this communication, while in 
this life, was a well-known and highly respected 
member of the Scots Charitable Society, yet he 
could not, in the strict sense of the term, be con- 
sidered one who took an active interest in its af- 
fairs, but in another, and perhaps a broader sense, 
he was a most valuable member, and it is in this 
sense I propose to speak of him. 

John Stewart —a brother of Mr. James Stew- 
art, Past Vice President of the Society (whose name 
is a household word throughout the Scottish com- 
munity) — was, in his younger days, employed in 
the household establishment of the Earl of South- 
esk, Brechin, Scotland, and afterwards, for some 
years, in the service of the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise. He came to Boston in 1874. 
He soon afterwards became a member of the 
Boston Caledonian Club and served as a trustee 
of that organization for many years. 

He was also a charter member of the American 
Order of Scottish Clans. He became a member 
of the Scots Charitable Society in 1883, and was 
elected chairman of relief committee in January, 
1896, but was only permitted to serve two months 
in that capacity, as he passed out of this life on 
March 19 of the same year. 

At that time, and for several years previous, he 
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conducted the “‘Breadalbane” Dining Rooms on 
Eliot Street, Boston. Here John toiled and lived 
for many years. Here he dispensed charity to 
poor suffering humanity in such measure as to 
keep himself invariably poor. No individual was 
ever known to leave his establishment without 
being fed, whether he had the wherewithal to pay 
for it, or otherwise. John was a whole-souled 
sympathetic man, a fountain of charity, and like 
the ‘Simple man,” in Wilson’s ‘‘ Tales of the Bor- 
der,” he was “The Beggar’s Brither,” and often- 
times imposed upon, and while such instances of 
imposition and ingratitude may have, at times, 
rendered him a trifle scrupulous in responding to 
requisitions for assistance, yet they could not retard 
the continuous flow of human kindness that bubbled 
spontaneously from the well-springs of his ever 
generous heart. 

It was in this capacity that he proved himself 
a valuable member of the Scots Charitable Society, 
as his knowledge of the needs of the deserving 
Scottish poor was of great assistance to the officers 
of that organization, and his prompt and timely aid 
to such was of much service to the Society and a 
precious boon to the recipients. His generosity, 
however, was not by any means confined to people 
of Scottish birth or lineage, as, irrespective of 
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nationality, if in need and considered worthy of 
assistance, such was invariably rendered. 

The exacting nature of his business prevented 
him from being a regular attender at the meetings 
of the various Scottish organizations to which he 
belonged, but John could always find a way of 
making himself felt and rendering his membership 
of some value to the Society. 

In the evenings, after business hours, his rooms 
were always available and at the service of any 
committee of Scotsmen to meet and discuss what- 
ever business they had in hand, where they were 
invariably made to feel they were not intruders, 
but truly welcome guests. The Breadalbane 
Dining Rooms was the “trystin’ place” of the 
majority of Scottish people from the suburban 
towns and villages when on a shopping tour in 
Boston. Here they met at appointed hours to 
renew acquaintance and talk over their bargains, 
where they knew they would not only get some- 
thing wholesome to eat, but where they could 
feel at home under the shelter of a true Scottish 
welcome. 

John treated himself to one real holiday every 
year — the Caledonian Games. On this day he 
and his family took a carriage and drove to 
the grounds where the games were held. Stowed 
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away in some corner of the vehicle were numerous 
packages of Scottish cheer, specially made for the 
occasion, and on arrival at the grounds he sta- 
tioned himself in some quiet shady nook, and 
there he held a reception amongst his friends (who 
were many) in regal highland style. This was 
his highest enjoyment; and he carried it out in 
that quiet, yet dignified, way which characterized 
everything he did. 

He was extremely modest and unobtrusive in 
manner, and for that reason one had to get in close 
touch with him in order to know him correctly, 
and to know him was to love him. He was a man 
whom any society might well feel proud to have as 
an associate, and the Scots Charitable Society has 
a special reason for respecting his memory, as his 
whole life while amongst us was a demonstration, 
in his own characteristic way, of the principle upon 
which it was founded; namely, assisting those 
who were in need. 


He was one of ‘‘ Nature’s Noblemen,”’ 
Of large and generous heart. 

In all things meant to help and aid, 
He gladly took a part. 


He lov’d the old Society 
As mother loves her son. 
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His various deeds of charity 
He never told to one. 


His true and upright honesty 
Won him our true regard. 

Let’s hope he now is reaping 
His well-earned rich reward. 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE PRESENTATION TO 
THE Late Mr. JoHN STEWART, ON THE 
FirtietH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH, OF A 
TIMEPIECE, TOGETHER WITH A LIKENESS OF 
Himsetr IN HicHLAND CostumE, Marcu 
8, 1894 


Mr. Stewart: I will not attempt to disguise 
the fact that I feel highly honored in having been 
selected by your friends to explain to you the 
reason of this sudden and unexpected invasion of 
your premises, for certainly in one sense we are 
invaders. We have violated the law of etiquette 
in coming here without invitation and have thus 
made ourselves amenable to the censure of the 
votaries of custom and fashion, but in another and 
a broader sense, that of friendship and fraternity, 
we are not invaders. 

We are assembled here to-night as a “Clan 
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Moot” convened as it were at the call of inspira- 
tion, feeling that no invitation was necessary, that 
we could on this occasion easily dispense with cus- 
tom and ceremony; that we could come here to- 
night, as most of us have done on many other oc- 
casions, and feel that we were anchored in safe 
waters, confident that we would receive, as we al- 
ways have from you, such welcome as can only 
flow from the wellsprings of a true and open heart. 

In this age of keen competition for public recog- 
nition, and amid the wild and frantic scramble 
for the Almighty Dollar, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the man of smallest heart and least soul 
receives the attention and plaudits of the multi- 
tude, while the man of large heart and sterling 
integrity of purpose is seldom noticed. But al- 
though the one may glory in the possession of fame 
and fortune, which it may be he has acquired 
through questionable methods, and enjoy the rec- 
ognition which they bring him, yet he does not 
possess that serenity of soul and peacefulness of 
mind and heart that is enjoyed by the other who 
is truthful, honest, and upright in his dealings with 
his fellow-men, and who has engraved on the shield 
of his heart that glorious motto, — 


“‘Unblemished let me live or die unknown; 
Grant me honest fame or grant me none.” 
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Such features of character and deportment we 
fully recognize in you, and consider it a high privi- 
lege indeed to be counted amongst your friends. 
While not a small man, by any means, in physical 
proportions, we feel that your heart is the largest 
piece of your anatomy, and from it there flows an 
unfailing spring of human kindness, the valve of 
which is never shut to the call of suffering humanity. 


In Memoriam: James Stewart, Diep at 
ScituaTE, Mass., NovEMBER 2, 1912 


James Stewart, a past Vice President of the 
Scots Charitable Society, and Chairman of the 
Relief Board for many years, gave a number of 
the best years of his life to the charity work of that 
grand old Society, work that was performed cheer- 
fully, without ostentation or hope of reward. He 
was possessed of that rare faculty of not allowing 
his right hand to know what his left hand was 
doing while gladdening many hearts who seldom 
knew who had been the cause of their uplifting. 
Besides dispensing the Society’s bounty he often- 
times gave of his own and that of other friends 
whom he had enlisted in his good work. 

He was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the sentiment expressed in the two following quo- 
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tations, which he embodied in one of his annual re- 
ports. 


‘Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


‘¢ Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss.” 


He was engaged in the dining saloon business, and 
a very busy man from early morning until late in 
the evening, so that the major portion of the work 
he performed for the old Society had to be done 
during the hours when he should have been taking 
physical rest. Labor performed for any laudable 
object, under such conditions, exhibits the true 
and unselfish character of the worker, and por- 
trays the genuine interest he has in the work. 
He was a man of many sterling traits of character 
and nobility of manhood. He was a thorough 
Scot in the truest sense of the word, and his mem- 
ory will be cherished by all who had the for- 
tune to be counted amongst his intimate friends. 
He retired from business several years previous 
to his passing out, and moved from Boston to the 
town of Scituate. He was taken ill with pneu- 
monia in the latter part of October, 1912, and his 
death a week later was a shock to the whole Scot- 
tish community in and around Boston. He left a 
widow, two sons, and a daughter to mourn his loss. 
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The following lines by the author were read at 
the yearly meeting of the old Society, and incor- 
porated with the Society’s resolutions of condo- 
lence to the family of the deceased. 


Now, brethren, let us blend our hearts 
In charity with each other, 

And hail with pride the memory 
Of our dear departed brother, 


Whose life was one self sacrifice, 
Dispensing cheer and good 
To each and every valid claim 


Of those of kindred blood, 


Whose own purse strings were ever loose 
To aid a friend in need; 
To many such we know he prov’d 


To be a friend indeed. 


Though not possessed of riches, 
Yet he freely did bestow 

A goodly part of what he had 
To lessen human woe. 


So let our hearts breathe sympathy 
With those he leaves behind; 
Their loss is great, and we have lost 
A friend of humankind. 
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Now let us place his honor’d name 
Upon our record’s page, | 

So that his virtues may be known 
To each succeeding age. 


Rospert Gray: Past PRESIDENT OF THE SCOTS 
CHARITABLE Society, Diep, Aprin 27, 1914 


While the writer’s acquaintance with Past 
President Robert Gray was almost wholly con- 
fined to relations in connection with the work 
of the Society, yet it was sufficient for me to 
form a very fair estimate of the man and of the 
many noble qualities and characteristics that 
served as his guide through life. 

His untiring efforts in behalf of the Society’s 
welfare entitled and won for him the highest honor 
in its gift. He filled the office of President with 
a quiet, yet manly dignity; his decisions on dis- 
putable points were fraught with impartial fair- 
ness; his demeanor at all times being of that un- 
obtrusive character which I always felt blended 
so happily with the nature of the work in which 
the Society was engaged. 

His passing out was a loss to the Society which, 
in some respects, was almost irreparable, especially 
in regard to his efforts in past years to elevate 
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and cement its social morale, which he always 
maintained was the surest foundation and strong- 
est bulwark of the Society’s welfare and prosperity. 

He was a quiet, amiable, manly man, whom to 
know was to admire and respect; a man, with 
whom it was not only a pleasure but an honor to 
be associated. He was a true son of Scotland, 
and loved and revered everything that pertained 
to its honor and glory. The world is richer be- 
cause he lived, and may we all try to live our 
lives so that we may be entitled to a like distinc- 
tion. 

His funeral was largely attended by members 
of the Scottish community, showing the respect in 
which he was held by those who knew him best. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE Causes THat LED TO 
THE INSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ORDER 
oF ScoTTisH CLANS 


What I am now about to write is somewhat 
ancient history, and my doing so may, in the 
opinion of some people, be considered unwise, 
even at this late day. However, as one of the few 
individuals who are still in this life who resented 
the action of the Grand Clan of Massachusetts 
in 1889, which action had the support of two promi- 
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nent Royal Officers who also were members of the 
Grand Clan, and which resulted in the suspension 
of Clan Campbell of Argyll, No. 34, from all privi- 
leges of the order, I feel that in these reminiscences 
I ought, in the interest of good feeling amongst the 
members of both orders, and which I have invari- 
ably endeavored to promote, to chronicle in brief 
form a few of the salient causes which I consider 
were largely responsible for that rupture. 

While we all must admit that it takes two to 
inaugurate a quarrel, yet it was the prevalent 
feeling at the time, amongst those members who 
had given the matter an unbiassed consideration, 
that it was the arrogant attitude assumed by the 
then Grand Chief of Massachusetts, which un- 
doubtedly had the endorsement of at least a major- 
ity of the Grand Officers, that rendered it possible 
for the quarrel to reach the dimensions it did, and 
which culminated in the institution of the Ameri- 
can order. 

There were several “‘hot-heads” engaged on 
both sides of the argument (the writer not ex- 
cepted) and many hard words were spoken and 
written which fanned the flame of discord to the 
point where it was beyond the control of any sub- 
duing influence, the whole matter drifting into a 
bitter exchange of personalities rather than the 
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defence of the principle involved, threatening to 
undermine the very foundation of Scottish frater- 
nity in Massachusetts, which up to that time had 
been extremely promising. Had wiser and _ less 
passionate counsels prevailed, and had the princi- 
pals engaged in the controversy considered more 
the good of the order than personal glorification, 
the matter could undoubtedly have been adjusted 
on an equitable basis, and the hard feelings which 
the bitter discussion engendered eliminated. 

However, time heals all sores. Twenty-six years 
have come and gone, and a large number of those 
who were principally responsible for the rupture 
have since then joined the great majority, and the 
success of the Order of Scottish Clans in the in- 
terval, both numerically and financially, has been 
far beyond the most sanguine expectations of the 
membership, exemplifying the purifying influence 
of the fire of adversity. 

The American order being a purely Massachu- 
setts corporation, confining its workings entirely 
to this state, cannot, of course, ever expect to reach 
a very large membership, but by admitting ladies 
to membership it enjoys the distinction of being 
a family organization, going along on the even 
tenor of its way, creditably performing the work 
for which it was instituted, and financially able 
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to meet all demands upon its exchequer fully and 
promptly. : 

Let us earnestly hope that nothing will inter- 
vene to disturb the good feeling which now ob- 
tains between the membership of the two organiza- 
tions, whose aims and objects are similar, and whose 
ambition is to elevate the status and enhance the 
good name of the Scottish community in this, the 
land of our adoption. 


Tue LAND or Our BirtH 


ApDRESsS DELIVERED AT THE YEARLY BANQUET 
oF THE A. O. S. C., FeBRuARY 22, 1910 


The sentiment awakened when we think of the 
land of our birth is one that appeals to all mankind 
and is therefore of general application. It is a 
sentiment that is graphically and_ beautifully 
portrayed in the words of the song “‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” When we think of the land of our birth, 
we think of home, and the thought at once awakens 
in our breast the sweet and fond recollections of 
“The auld ingleside and the hallowed hearth- 
stane.”’ 

While it may seem somewhat egotistical for us 
to express it, yet the fact has been very generally 
conceded by historical writers and other men of 
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letters, that the sons and daughters of Scotland 
have, in the land of their birth, much more to 
be proud of than those of any other kingdom or 
country of equal area and population. And while 
we may at times in the exuberance of our enthu- 
siasm apparently overestimate its value and worth, 
yet we who have been cradled and reared under 
the shadows of her heathery hills, and have in- 
haled the inspiration of their beauty and grandeur, 
and also those who have not been so fortunately 
privileged, but have had the story of Scotland’s 
greatness handed down from the lips of fathers 
and mothers, and who consider it an honor to be 
affiliated with an organization that is representa- 
tive of Scotland, feel that to overestimate would 
be an almost impossible task. 

While we are apt on social occasions to indulge 
a trifle in this matter of overestimation, yet there 
is no gainsaying the fact that Scotland has pro- 
duced and given to the world more men of promi- 
nence in the various arts and sciences than any 
other country of equal dimensions. The works 
of her men of letters constitute a universal stand- 
ard of reference; her poets, the sweetest singers 
the world has ever produced ; her divines, the deep- 
est, most forceful, and most profound exponents 
of scriptural doctrine and truth. In mechanics 
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and in metaphysics, she is equally prominent; 
while in thrift, honesty, and integrity of charac- 
ter the Scottish people are considered an example 
to the world. 

For gallantry and bravery her sons are unsur- 
passed, while her daughters are not only the fairest 
and comeliest, but as wives and mothers they fur- 
nish a model of fidelity and faithfulness that might 
very profitably be followed by all who aspire to 
rendering the world better and the home happier. 

It is the only country in the world whose history 
is written in song. When we sing her songs, we 
sing her history, and when properly arranged and 
connected these songs convey to the average 
reader (in my opinion) an equally accurate descrip- 
tion, and certainly a sweeter and more entertain- 
ing portrayal of Scotland’s greatness and glory 
than can be found in most prose histories. 

It is a land that overflows with historical legend, 
which has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and which, through the intense patriot- 
ism and love of country of the Scottish people 
(whether they be located at home or abroad) are 
as fresh to-day, and as fondly cherished and loved 
as they were five or six hundred years ago. 

Her national emblem, the thistle, with its sharp- 
pointed exterior, is emblematic of the bravery, 
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fearlessness, offensive and defensive attitude of 
her people; while its white-blossomed down 
conveys to the mind of the observer the sweetness 
and purity of their hospitality. The poet Burns 
had such high reverence for the thistle that when 
weeding the corn in the field, he could not find 
it in his heart to pull it up. He says: 


“The rough burr thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear; 
I turn’d the weeder clips aside 
And spared the symbol dear.” 


Her sons and daughters who have settled down 
in foreign lands have a very sacred trust placed 
in their hands for preservation, and all Scottish 
organizations throughout the United States are 
largely responsible for the preservation and safe- 
keeping of this great trust. 


Scotland’s noble record stands, 
Envied by all other lands 
Placed within our loyal hands 
Sacred trust indeed. 


It is for us to see that the high position which the 

Scottish community holds shall be perpetuated and 

that her glorious memories and traditions will be 

handed down to posterity untarnished. It is for 
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us to see that the rising generation of those of 
Scottish blood in our immediate environment are 
properly schooled in Scottish history and Scottish 
lore, to inculcate into their minds a love for Scot- 
tish song and poetry, and a reverence for all that 
is emblematic of Scotland’s glory, so that in future 
years they will be proud to assist in holding aloft 
the banner of Scottish manhood, womanhood, and 
motherhood, to illumine the atmosphere of their 
various surroundings. 

Let us, my brethren, seriously consider the re- 
sponsibility that is here placed upon us as a Scot- 
tish organization from which much is expected 
along the lines herein indicated, and whose name 
suggests that it should be representative of, and 
endeavor to portray for the example and guidance 
of other branches of the Scottish community, 
the best and highest features of the Scottish char- 
acter. 

If, in the preservation of this great trust, we feel 
that we require any incentive to help us in this 
work, let us turn to the patriotic prayer of Robert 
Burns, offered to Heaven for the welfare and pros- 
perity of Scotland: 


“Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent; 
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Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content; 
And O may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile; 

Then, howe’er crowns or coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around our much-loved isle. 


“OQ thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die — the second glorious part. 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward.) 
O never, never, Scotia’s realm desert ; 
But still the patriot and the patriot-bard, 
In bright succession raise, — her ornament and guard!” 


In October, 1893, the American Order of Scot- 
tish Clans, through its Royal Body, engaged the 
services of the Honorable Wallace Bruce, to de- 
liver his lecture on “Scotland and Scotsmen” in 
Association Hall, Berkeley and Boylston streets, 
Boston. 

In addition to the lecturer, in order to enliven 
the proceedings, the services of Miss Annie Sherriff, 
soprano, and Mr. John A. Robertson, tenor, were 
engaged. 

After music by the orchestra and songs by each 
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of the artists, the lecturer was introduced by Royal 
Chief James Henderson. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The time has now ar- 
rived for me, as the chosen representative of the 
A. O. S. C., under whose auspices this entertain- 
ment is held, to discharge a duty which is at once 
pleasing and agreeable, and yet it is a duty which 
I had hoped until recently would have fallen into 
more able hands than mine. The beautiful songs 
which we have just heard so artistically rendered 
were, I think, very happily introduced in order to 
allure our minds from the consideration of the 
things of every-day life, and bring them to bear 
upon the grand and noble subject of the lecture 
which we are about to hear delivered. 

In this great city of Boston, the centre of cul- 
ture and learning, which we, residents of Mas- 
sachusetts, consider to be the hub of civilization 
and progress, within the limits of which attrac- 
tions of every grade and hue are plentiful, and so 
arranged and located as to suit the convenience 
and taste of the most fastidious, —it must be no 
small attraction indeed which has brought together 
within the walls of this building to-night so many 
of the best residents and representative members 
of this community. 
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The gentleman who is to lecture to us this even- 
ing, on the subject of “Scotland and Scotsmen,” 
is no new aspirant for honors in the field of litera- 
ture or upon the lecture platform. His name and 
his fame are as well and as widely known by the 
power and brilliancy of his eloquence, as by the 
number and value of the books he has written and 
published. He is alike at home in the field of 
diplomacy and in the study of letters. A man 
endowed with a fertile brain and a mind of vast 
resources — and imbued with a patriotism that 
knows no bounds. He has accomplished that 
which no other man ever has or ever will accom- 
plish; for by his efforts and the power of his per- 
sonality, during his residence in the city of Edin- 
burgh, as United States Consul, there has recently 
been erected there the first statue ever set up on 
foreign soil of the immortal emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I sometimes think that his parents must have 
had a prophetic glimpse of his future greatness 
and usefulness when they gave him the name 
which he bears— Wallace Bruce; a name, the 
very sound of which to a Scotsman’s ear is like 
the trumpet call of liberty. The names of Wal- 
lace and Bruce embody the essence of all that is 
great and glorious in that memorable struggle for 
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Scottish independence; heroes whose memories 
are dear to the heart and are fondly cherished by 
every son and daughter of Scotland, and revered 
by every lover of national liberty. 


Dauntless Bruce, and Wallace Brave, 
Dared to fill a martyr’s grave. 
Priceless boon to Scotland gave, 

Life and liberty. 


Their’s the great and glorious fame 

Twin’d ’round Scotland’s honor’d name; 

We her sons, though far frae hame, 
Love their memory. 


Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the man whom I 
have now the honor and privilege of presenting to 
you — the patriot and poet, Wallace Bruce. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


When we take a retrospective glance over any 
given number of years of our lives, while we may 
derive a great deal of comfort and consolation in 
the contemplation thereof, yet when our mind’s 
eye lingers on the scene presented to our mental 
vision, it is apt to strike some dark object that casts 
a shadow over the face of the picture. 
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If one could fully realize the fact that this 
shadow is just as indispensable to our happiness as 
the sunshine, it would eliminate a good deal of the 
pensive suffering that pervades the minds of a 
large number of people. If we had constant sun- 
shine, we would not appreciate it as we do after 
a period of shadow, however short its duration 
may be. We never know how really sweet the 
sweet is until we have tasted somewhat of the 
sour. 

However sad and disheartening they appear to 
be for the time, I think it is well for us that these 
shadows are cast occasionally across our path to 
remind us of the changeableness of all things 
mundane. Our lives here are made up of sunshine 
and shadow, and as it is with us, it is with all living 
things. Each flower gets its share of the sunshine, 
but it has also to bear its quota of the wither- 
ing blast, exemplifying the impartiality of Nature. 
There is an old Scotch ballad which expresses this 
thought very clearly and most beautifully. It 
conveys a thought that appeals to the better 
side of our nature, as most Scotch ballads do, and 
is one whose teachings it would be to our spiritual 
advantage to follow. 

When we are in the midst of prosperity and 
everything seems to be going well with us, when 
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there does not seem to be even a ripple to dis- 
turb the onward flow of our material advancement, 
we are apt to feel somewhat proud and to look 
down upon those who are less fortunate than we, 
and like the Pharisee of old, thank God that we 
are “not as other men”’; in short, to attribute our 
prosperity to our own superior ability rather than 
to any Divine influence. Then will appear that 
“wee dark cloud,’ and although we may not 
know from “whence or how,” there it will be to 
darken our path and lower our pride, reminding 
us that there is an all-ruling Spirit that presides 
over our destinies, an unchangeable natural force 
that our poor degenerate nature cannot butt 
against without being injured. Herein is where 
lies the great value of the shadows of life, how- 
ever uncomfortable they may appear to us at 
the time. 


‘*Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence is 
kind, 

‘And bear ye a’ life’s changes wi’ a calm and 
tranquil mind. 

““Tho’ press’d and hemm’d on every side, hae 
faith and ye’ll get through, 

‘‘ For ilka blade o’ grass aye keps its ain wee drap 
o’ dew. 
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“When ’reft o’ freens or cross’d in love, as whiles 
nae doot ye’ve been, 

“Grief lies deep hidden in the breast, and tears 
flow frae your e’en. 

** Believe it for the best and trow there’s guid in 
store for you, 

** For ilka blade o’ grass aye keps its ain wee drap 
o” dew. 


“In lang lang days of summer, when the clear 
and cloudless sky 

‘* Refuses a’e wee drap o’ rain tae Nature parch’d 
and dry, 

“The genial nicht wi’ balmy breath gars verdure 
spring anew, 

“And ilka blade o’ grass aye keps its ain wee 
drap o’ dew. 


“But lest midst fortune’s sunshine we should feel 
too proud and hie, 

“And in our pride forget tae wipe the tear frae 
poortith’s e’e, 

“That wee dark cloud o’ sorrow comes, we ken 
nae whence nor how, 

* But ilka blade o’ grass aye keps its ain wee drap 
o’ dew.” 
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ApprEss DELIVERED AT THE QUARTERLY MEET- 
ING OF THE Scots CHARITABLE SOCIETY, 
Boston, Juty 20, 1911 


Mr. President: It is not only a pleasure but an 
honor to be given the privilege to address the mem- 
bers of this Society, and I can assure you that I 
appreciate the privilege very much indeed, and 
only hope that I may be able to say something to 
you that will, in a measure at least, repay you 
for the honor thus conferred. I told President 
Pottenger, some two months ago, when he re- 
quested me to say a few words at this meeting of 
the Society, that whatever remarks I might make 
would be confined to the subject of Unity, and 
that I would endeavor to be as brief as possible. 
I lay no claim to the possession of any special 
ability to treat this subject either oratorically, 
interestingly, or instructively, but I do lay claim 
to the great pleasure I feel in having this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you. 

When Robert Burns sat down to write his letter 
of advice to his young friend Andrew, he com- 
menced with these words: 


“T lang hae felt, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something tae hae sent you, 
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Tho’ it should serve nae ither end 
Than just a kind memento; 

But how the subject theme may gang 
Let time and chance determine, 
Perhaps it may turn oot a Sang 

And aiblins be a Sermon.” 


Now I long have felt that I wanted this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you, and more especially to the 
younger members, as it is in their hands the future 
welfare of the Society will be left. It will be 
their privilege to perpetuate its usefulness and 
reach still greater results than have ever yet been 
attained. But I feel somewhat in the same frame 
of mind as Burns was when he sat down to write 
that letter, that chance will in a great measure 
have to determine what benefit, if any, you will 
receive from what I may say, as it may “turn 
oot a Sang, and aiblins be a Sermon.” 

To live in unity is an injunction from the highest 
authority. All well-regulated communities and 
all properly conducted societies are governed by 
unity. In accordance with the measure of unity 
which prevails, the volume of success is determined. 
This is an axiom, a self-evident truth, which cannot 
be gainsaid, and we can very safely take this as 
our starting point. If we take a statistical view 
of the social scale and view it from its highest alti- 
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tude down into the dregs of society, we find that 
just in accordance with the measure in which the 
principles of unity are practised, so is the con- 
dition of that class made better. What a wonder- 
ful power there is in unity! What great achieve- 
ments have been made through the exercise of 
this great power that otherwise would have proven 
a dismal failure! When the groundwork was 
laid for Scottish independence on the field of 
Bannockburn, it was by the exercise of the power 
of unity. 


’Twas Unity that did assure 
The patriot Bruce at every turn, 
When he for Scotland did secure 
A heritage at Bannockburn. 


Now, I am not speaking to you on this subject 
on the presumption that there is any lack of unity 
or harmony either in the Councils or throughout the 
ranks of this Society, as most of you know probably 
better than I do as to whether this is so or other- 
wise, but rather on the plea of the necessity there is 
for the promotion and maintenance of unity and 
harmony in connection with all our work in the 
interests of this old historical organization. I do 
not think there is a member of this Society but 
who has its best interest at heart, and is not only 
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anxious, but willing to do what he can to further 
those interests, either by doing something himself 
or by acquiescing in and approving the work done 
by others; but unfortunately, in some respects 
at least, there is so much more individuality in 
the Scottish character than in that of many other 
nationalities, that it is difficult for us at times to 
blend our ideas for the general good; but granting, 
as I have said, that we as members of this old 
Society are mutually anxious to promote and 
maintain its welfare and prosperity, and while 
we may entertain different ideas as to the methods 
that should be employed to carry on the work 
successfully, in discussing these methods, if we will 
only grant to each other credit for good intentions, 
a compromise will invariably be reached that will 
prove mutually satisfactory. We should be care- 
ful to avoid, if possible, and I believe it is possible, 
insinuating what might be considered ulterior mo- 
tives to any member simply because one member 
may advocate a different remedy than we do. 
This is the dangerous and slippery point upon 
which harmonious Councils invariably come to 
grief, and when we reach this point our best and 
greatest vigilance should be called into requisi- 
tion. 

It has been said by one of our great philosophers 
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that ‘“‘Eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty.” 
It may be as truly said that it is also the price of 
unity. In all our discussions as to ways and 
means, and in other matters in connection with 
the work of the Society, we should endeavor to 
exercise that spirit of charity which is the cardinal 
principle upon which this old Society is founded, 
and be careful not to say or do anything that 
might tend to disturb the vital chords of harmony 
which are so essential to the successful carrying 
out of any charitable work. Harmony and unity 
are indispensable to success in any organization, 
and no such thing as inharmony should exist in a 
charitable society. This shows how careful we 
should be, as one word, perhaps hurriedly spoken 
in the heat of argument, may be the means of shat- 
tering to atoms the whole structure of unity that 
has taken years to build up. 

Up to within a year and a half ago I was outside 
the state for several years, and owing to this en- 
forced absence was unable to attend the meetings 
of the Society as I had done in previous years, 
and got out of touch with its affairs, and since 
my return to Boston I have learned with a good 
deal of sorrow that some few years ago, through 
some cause, real or fancied, the details of which 
I am not fully conversant with, an estrangement 
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took place amongst a portion of the membership. 
This is very much to be regretted, as such a condi- 
tion of things cannot fail to be otherwise than 
detrimental to the Society’s welfare; and while 
it has been said “that time heals all sores,” yet it 
is not our duty to leave this for time to heal; we 
should all try to assist in the healing process. 
And speaking as an old member of the Society, 
and one who took somewhat of an interest in its 
affairs in years past, and speaking also as practi- 
cally an outsider, as far as this particular matter 
is concerned, I sincerely hope and trust that every 
member who professes to have the interest of the 
Society at heart, will resolve to exercise his best 
efforts to bring about entire harmony in the Coun- 
cils and throughout the ranks of the Society. 
This is a duty which we owe to it and also to our- 
selves. It is a duty with which we saddle ourselves 
when we sign the membership roll, and it is a duty 
which we should not shirk. ; 

I will not take up any more of your time, Mr. 
President, and I hope you will pardon me if I have 
said anything which may be considered out of 
place, as I assure you that my thoughts flow in 
an entirely different direction. 

With your permission I will close by giving you 
a sentiment on the value of unity: 
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In Holy Writ, all men are thus enjoined 

In bonds of Unity to live and dwell. 

So we, associated and combined, 

That high injunction are obeying well. 

Societies which have successful been 

In gaining Fortune’s steep and lofty tower, 
Glance o’er their Records, ’twill be clearly seen, 
United they had all-prevailing power. : 

If principles like these are practised right, 

And pure integrity pervades the mind, 

So sure as dawning day succeeds the night, 

A like prosperity you there will find. 

Then Hail to Unity! a mighty power for good. 
No evil lurks where she does sit supreme. 

The essence of fraternal brotherhood, 

Of sweet domestic bliss, — the Reigning Queen ! 


ApDDRESS DELIVERED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
Kitmarnock AssociaATES OF BosTON, AT 
Tuer ANNIVERSARY GATHERING, FEBRUARY, 
1915 


I feel deeply grateful for the privilege you have 
given me to exchange greetings with you. 
Although I am not one of you, in the literal ac- 
ceptance of the term, and so far as Kilmarnock is 
concerned, I may rightly be considered an alien, 
yet, in the sense that I am in full sympathy with 
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the aims and objects of your association, I do feel 
that I am, at least, one with you. 

What I desire to say to you in response to your 
call will be somewhat in the nature of advice, 
although I have no reason to surmise that you 
stand in need of it, yet I know from experience that 
there is always something to be gained by a mutual 
exchange of views in regard to the proper develop- 
ment and cultivation of the spirit of unity, which 
is so essential to the success and usefulness of such 
an association as you have here. 

Your banding yourselves together as associates 
of your home town showed that you were all more 
or less imbued with the spirit of home patriotism. 
I have always felt that the man whose heartstrings 
fail to vibrate when he takes a retrospective glance 
across the broad expanse of waters, and centres 
his mental vision upon that particular spot where 
he was cradled and nursed in infancy and grew up 
to manhood, is lacking in his most essential 
character. In forming your association, you have 
made provision that this spirit of home patriotism 
shall not be allowed to subside or decay, that 
you shall keep it alive by meeting together peri- 
odically ; renewing your friendships and talking 
over the various incidents of your boyhood days 
in the home town of your fathers. 
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Now, to form such an association as you have 
here, is a simple matter compared with the task 
of holding it together intact, so that it may be able 
to accomplish the work and attain the purpose 
for which it was formed. When your society is 
formed and organized, you have simply reached 
the threshold of the object you have in view, and 
your success from that point will depend largely 
upon the amount of forbearance you exercise to- 
wards each other. You must be united in spirit 
and in aim, otherwise you will not arrive at the 
best results. 

Now, I am not saying this to you on the pre- 
sumption that there is any lack of, harmony 
amongst your members, as I have no reason to 
think there is, but wish to impress upon you how 
necessary it is to have harmony, so as to insure 
success in your work. 

You have every reason to feel proud of Kil- 
marnock, and also of the country of which it forms 
an important part. It is a town justly famed for 
its manufacturing industries; which has given to 
the world men famous in every branch of science, 
art, and engineering; a town that stands in that 
hallowed section of Scotland that gave birth to 
the great immortal Burns —a fact of sufficient 
importance to keep it in the foreground of world- 
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wide fame for all time; a town that has invariably 
been found in the vanguard of every movement 
that had for its object the uplifting of humanity ; 
a town whose sons are manly men, and whose 
daughters are considered the fairest of thefair. To 
keep the name of such a town in the foreground 
of public view in this the land of your adoption 
is a task worthy of your best concerted efforts. 

In these troublous times in Europe, when the 
young men of the British dominions are fur- 
nishing such brilliant exhibitions of national pa- 
triotism in response to the call of their country, 
relinquishing every tie of home and association, 
sacrificing their lives in defence of national honor, 
it must be gratifying to you to know that Kil- 
marnock has contributed her due quota of manly 
youth to swell the ranks of that noble army, on 
whose prowess depends in a great measure the 
future of Great Britain. 

Being so far removed from the scene of conflict, 
your going over there or remaining here is a 
matter of individual desire with you young men; 
remaining here, it should be your privilege as an 
association to do all you are capable of doing to 
enthuse and encourage those who are bearing the 
brunt of this terrible struggle. 

There are many ways in which you can show 
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your appreciation of what your home town is 
doing. I am told that a substantial cash sub- 
scription has already been sent over there, in aid 
of those families that have been rendered destitute 
through the exigencies of war. This is most 
creditable to your association and shows the true 
spirit; let us hope that conditions will enable you 
to continue it, by helping again and again, if 
needed. 

Let me, in closing, impress upon you this fact; 
that by such action, and keeping in close touch 
with the situation over there, you are making val- 
uable history for your association at home, and 
elevating its status in the community here. 


Tue Duty or MempBersaip, A Few PRAcTICAL 
Worps oF ADVICE TO THE OFFICERS AND 
MeEmMBERS OF ScoTTisH FRATERNAL SOCIETIES, 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S PERSONAL APOLOGY FOR 
PRESUMING TO ADVISE 


The duties of membership in a Scottish Clan 
or Society are of a varied character. If we were 
to select a dozen members of whom we could safely 
say that they all did their duty, we could not 
possibly find two out of the twelve doing it in the 
same way. Therefore I will not touch, except it 
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may be incidentally, upon the manner or form in 
which duty should be performed, but rather to a 
consideration of what those duties are, and en- 
deavor to show the necessity of a due fulfilment of 
the same. 

To promote the welfare and extend the influ- 
ence of the Clan or Society is the obligated duty 
of every officer in whatever station he may be 
placed. His best efforts are to be used in that 
direction as a recompense for the honor con- 
ferred and the trust reposed in him by the mem- 
bers. 

When the members are seated and the Clan 
is about to be opened, the officers should be in a 
position to furnish an object lesson to the members 
in all things pertaining to a proper observance of 
the rules and in conducting the business according 
to usage of the Order. It is the duty of every 
officer to memorize, at least, that portion of the 
ritual pertaining to his office. While the book 
may be kept open upon the desk, it should only 
be there to establish confidence. 

It is the duty of the presiding officer to see that 
each member upon entering and leaving the room 
does so in strictly ritualistic form. However sim- 
ple such form may be, it is necessary it should 
be gone through with due decorum and respect, 
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and should there be lady members in the room, 
their presence should have a restraining influence 
upon the male members, during discussion, to be 
careful in their choice of language so that no 
words will be spoken that will cause to blush the 
fair cheek of the fairer and better half of humanity, 
remembering that 


‘* All that is worth a wish, a thought, 
Fair virtue gives, unbribed, unbought.”’ 


But it is not only the duty of the officers to employ 
their best efforts towards the upbuilding of the 
Clan; each and every member has a duty de- 
volving upon him that he cannot easily divest 
himself of without making himself amenable to 
the law of progress. The obligation that a mem- 
ber takes upon himself when initiated is of a very 
serious nature, and if but partially discharged 
throughout membership, our meetings could not 
fail to be otherwise than pleasant and interesting, 
but we are apt at times to forget our duty to the 
Clan and to each other, and although we may not 
individually feel the force of this forgetfulness on 
our part, experience has taught and shown us that 
the Clan or Society suffers both socially and finan- 
cially in consequence. ‘“‘Anything that is worth 
doing is worth doing well,’ and our aim should 
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be to build up, not to pull down or permit decay 
to take place. A Society’s success is measured 
by the progress it makes; in order to live it must 
grow, and in order to grow, the members must 
work, or, to use a slang phrase, “get left.” 

It is the duty of each and every member to ex- 
tend a loyal support to the officers in all their un- 
dertakings for the welfare and prosperity of the 
Order, so long as such undertakings are in line 
with the spirit of the constitution. We are all 
able to do something to help keep the machine 
going, provided we will resolve to do it. With a 
conscious feeling that it is our duty to do some- 
thing, the exercise of a little self-denial will accom- 
plish the rest. Each member is a cog in the gear 
or a link in the chain, and it remains with him to 
decide whether he shall be a useful part or other- 
wise; whether he shall be true to his obligation 
by being an active participant in the work of 
the Clan, or choose to be a drone in the hive and 
constitute himself a barrier to its progress. In 
all discussions as to “‘ways and means” and 
methods of procedure, while the members may 
be all striving to attain the same object, yet they 
may differ widely as to the proper means to em- 
ploy to reach it, but by the exercise of mutual 
forbearance they can easily reach a conclusion 
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that will be satisfactory to all, and consequently 
helpful to the Order. | 

While it is necessary for members to have a 
little knowledge of parliamentary law and rules 
of order, this knowledge should not be used for 
selfish purposes, but only for the good of the 
Society. When points of order are raised, they are 
good and useful only when meant to advance 
the Society’s welfare. When raised for any other 
purpose, they invariably tend to disturb the har- 
mony and engender bad feeling amongst the mem- 
bers. This knowledge is a dangerous acquisition 
when used through selfish motives and for personal 
glorification. 

I have always held, and advocated upon all 
available occasions, that as long as the spirit of 
the law is not violated, any slight infringement 
of the letter can be profitably passed over. Let 
us remember that “harmony is the handmaiden 
to success,’ and it should be our constant aim to 
foster and nurse it, and not allow the demon of 
discord to enter our councils. 

It is the fervent hope of the writer that these 
impressions will be accepted in the same spirit 
as they are written; namely, the good and wel- 
fare of the Scottish community. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE BENEFIT TO BE DERIVED 
FROM FRATERNAL VISITATION 


There is no better purpose, no nobler object 
than that of men and women combining together 
to promote and diffuse the spirit of charity, benev- 
olence, and truth. It is a glorious field to labor 
in, and he or she who devotes a portion of his or 
her time in the promulgation and advancement of 
those glorious principles, have their reward in a 
satisfied conscience, feeling that in helping others 
they are helping themselves, that they are living 
and working in full sympathy with the highest 
and noblest instincts of humanity. 

Much is to be gained in advancing those principles 
by and through fraternal visitation among sister 
Clans. The opportunity which such visitations 
furnish for an interchange of courtesies is always 
helpful, and the benefit derived from an exchange 
of views in relation to matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the organization is inestimable, and both 
Clans are entitled to equal credit for whatever good 
may accrue from such social conferences; the one 
for cordially extending the invitation, and the 
other for its spontaneous acceptance of the same. 

No matter under what principles men may com- 
bine together, no matter how high and ennobling 
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these principles may be, no matter how sacredly 
or solemnly we may be pledged to carry out those 
principles, yet if we do not rehearse them fre- 
quently and embrace each and every opportunity 
to put them into practical use, we are very apt to 
become careless and indifferent; to drift away, 
as it were, from the safe anchorage they give us. 
This is as true of individual members as it is of 
Clans, and even more so, for when a member gets 
careless and indifferent, then he absents himself 
from the Clan meetings, until some day he finds 
himself laid on a bed of sickness, and his thoughts 
revert back to his Clan, and in his helpless condi- 
tion he recalls how delinquent he has been in those 
duties which are incumbent upon every member, 
and when the sick committee visit him with kindly 
words of sympathy and fraternal interest, he in- 
variably renews his pledges of loyalty to his Clan, 
and resolves that in future he will endeavor to be 
a better and more active member, and thereby 
render himself worthy of such care and attention. 

This is a true picture, resulting, in many cases, 
from the fact that some Clans fail to grasp the 
idea that social attractions are a necessary and pre- 
requisite adjunct to a Scottish Clan, and consti- 
tute a powerful auxiliary in cementing and holding 
the interest of the members in its welfare. 
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I hold, therefore, that the benefit that is likely 
to accrue from social attractions in your Clan 
is doubled when held under the auspices of frater- 
nal visitation. They serve to broaden our ideas 
of the benefits accruing from Clanship, and deepen 
our love for its principles. 


On THE VALUE OF FRATERNAL VISITATION 


Fraternal visitation is a mighty power for good, 
There’s no limit to the harmony it brings. 
Tis a question that by Clans should be better un- 
derstood, 
As success is borne aloft upon its wings. 


It elevates our status, and our good name is en- 
hanced, 
We get to know each other better than before; 
Our friendship and our knowledge of each other is 
advanced, 
And we learn to love our Order more and more. 


Thus may our Order prosper, spreading love and 
truth abroad, 
As our friendly visits multiply and grow; 
And each member proud to shoulder his portion 
of the load 
As onward to success we daily go. 
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Katr’s APPEAL For A Huspanp: A LEAP YEAR 
Incipent. From tHE GuasGcow PENNY 
Post, 1868 


Leap year again, and poor me still unmarried ; 
Still waiting for Hymen, what can I do more? 
While Cupid, the villain unkindly, has carried 
His soft pleasing “Wanted” to some other door. 


Not married yet: friends say they regret it, 
And wish me a home so enchanting and nice; 
Tis easy to speak, but where can I get it? 
When never a lover is asking my price. 


I would make a good wife, fond of working, not 
cooing ; 

Preferring a book to my next neighbor’s news, 

And doing what few wives would care about doing, 

For I wash dirty trousers and brush dirty shoes. 


I’m not hard to please, so “Lucky”’ may send me 
One broad, short or strapping, if right in the brain; 
His eyes any color, but angels defend me 

From getting a man who is short in the grain. 


He must be strictly temperate, have no worthless 
crony, 
Be ambitious to traverse up fortune’s steep height ; 
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Let no drouthy Willie, or graceless young Johnnie 
Get and keep him in tow greater part of the night. 


I’m not very old, very ugly, nor wealthy, 

And would make a kind-hearted industrious wife ; 
Being lively and gay, good-natured and healthy, 
So who will have me for a partner in life ? 


KatTE. 


The above, with the following five letters of rhyming cor- 
respondence, appeared in the Glasgow Penny Post, 1868. 


In Repty to Kate’s AprpEAL FoR A HvusBAND 


Your sweet song has charmed me beyond all ex- 
pression, 

And I’m sure ’twill not fail to find you a mate; 

On the crest of my heart it has left an impression 

Which none but yourself can remove, dearest Kate. 


Like thee, ’'m not wealthy, yet still I am healthy, 
And willing to toil hard for her whom I get; 
I’m not much over twenty, my temper’s not flinty, 
And I’m not very ready to frown or to fret. 


May it be no objection, I’m fair in complexion, 
With a neat little goatee right under my chin; 
I like to dress tidy, I eat beef on Friday, 
Still I’m not very fleshy nor yet very thin. 
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I ne’er was much given to throw down my wizen, 

That infernal mixture that people term drink ; 

Yet still when aught ails me, I take just what 
heals me 

And care not what others around me may think. 


I'll be willing to follow thy sterling advisements 
To run after fortune while other men sleep ; 

I have wages abundant to meet our requirements, 
And good common sense; what more can you seek ? 


Oh, where is thy dwelling? my heart it is swelling 

To kiss the soft fingers that penn’d the sweet lines ; 

Or where can I meet thee? that I then may greet 
thee, 

With all the caresses this fond heart entwines. 


JAMIE. 


Katr’s Reprty to J. M. C. ano JAMIE 


Suitors for Kate, or is Kate only dreaming ? 

Ah, why beats my heart such a rapid tattoo? 
Dear me, now I’ve got it, and this is the meaning, 
Tis all in a flutter with offers from two. 


J. M. C., fancy tells me, is manly and witty, 
With plenty of sense and a well-balanced mind, 
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While Jamie’s effusion is pleasing and pretty, 
And speaks of a heart, loving, honest, and kind. 


How can I decide then, when both seem perfec- 
tion ? 

By Jove, here’s a problem for Euclid’s grave head ; 

And Saturday first is the day of election, 

Since I canvass’d, pray whom now shall I vote to 
wed ? 


I dare not to ask which has best expectations, 
Nor yet which outrivals the other in grace; 

But this I do ask, which has best stock of patience? 
For that I prefer to a good-looking face. 


Now patience in man, so the gossips keep croaking, 

Breathed its last in the person of Job the renowned ; 

No doubt this impeachment is rather provoking, 

But which of you swears it has not the least 
ground ? 


In conclusion I ask now, at risk of displeasure ; 
Lives patience with Jamie, or witty M. C.? 
For he who is gifted with this rarest treasure, 
Though poor as a church mouse will suit me to a 
66 ‘Ty, o> 
Kate. 
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JAMIE’S SECOND EPISTLE To. KATE 


Since I read your response I feel greatly uplifted ; 

I admire the great caution you are seeming to take; 

A question you’ve ask’d, if with patience I’m 
gifted ? 

To which a reply I now briefly will make. 


You say you care not who has best expectations ; 
I’m here as I am, Kate, and free of disguise, 

But how can you expect in me to find patience, 
When you say that in Job it met its demise? 


I have oft heard it said, that Job previous to dying, 

Through love for mankind, left a remnant behind, 

And strange to say now, ’tho for years I’ve been 
trying, 

*Twas but recently I that great treasure did find. 


And throughout my whole being ’tis so firmly 
grounded, 

More sacred to me than the whole world’s wealth, 

Yet I’m not inclined to tell thee where I found it, 

For then you'd be fully as wise as myself. 


But this, I will promise, should we ever be married, 
Which is likely enough, at least let us suppose; 
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When we from the church to our home have been 
carried 
Then the secret to thee, I will gladly disclose. 


So you see, Katie darling, I’m all that you wanted, 

With a heart full of love and in want of a mate, 

With the thought that [ll win I am highly en- 
chanted ; 

So be smart now in choosing and end the debate. 


JAMIE. 


Kate’s Frnat ReEpty To JAMIE 


Quite grave I read your opening lines, 
But then what followed after, 

At first ejaculations drew 

And then great roars of laughter ; 

Nor was my mirth without good cause, 
Just think how strong your language was. 


Sly Cupid lent you spectacles 

When last you wrote to me, 

And that is how some words you penn’d 

Were somewhat fast and free; 

But doubtless looking through his glasses 

They seem’d to you as sweet’s molasses. 
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I told my granny I might have 

True love, a home, and rations; 

A husband too who, strange to say, 
Could boast of Job’s own patience ; 

She smiled and shook her grave old head, 
And this is what my granny said. 


*** Abide in castles built in air ;’ 
Write what the kettle sings; 

Find ribs within a mountain’s side; 
‘Pluck feathers from time’s wings ;’ 
Bring sounds from out a heather bell ; 
Shape garments for an ocean swell. 


Find veins within a bottle’s neck ; 
Smiles on an old clock’s face; 
Return with several brace of fowl 
After a wild goose chase. 

Boil porridge on affection’s flame, 
Or bandage an excuse that’s lame. 


Hide in the depths of beauty’s eye; 

Dance to the whistling wind; 

Entertain a wandering cloud; 

Brains in a nail’s head find. 

Then, but not till then, you can 

Say patience, granny, dwells with man.” 
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My granny, honor’d relative, 

Is always just and true; 

So single I will live and die, 

Then Jamie dear, adieu. 

Advice I send with fond regrets, 

In days to come don’t wear love’s specks. 


Kate. 


JAMIE’S FAREWELL TO KATE 


Dear Kate, I read your final wipe, 
But cannot understand 

What reason you have really got 
Thus to reject my hand. 

I’m sure I prov’d myself to be 

All thou could’st desire of me. 


I’m quite unconscious of it, Kate, 
If thee I did offend, 

And really I am very sad 

Our courtship’s at an end. 

But now that I must farewell take, 
Allow me some remarks to make. 


Your granny, superstitious dame, 
I fear is scarce hersell ; 
Were she possess’d of common brains 
She’d ne’er such stories tell ; 
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But since she’s been so frank and free, 
I'd like you'd tell her this from me. 


That when she sees Ben Lomond Hill 
Standing on Glasgow Green, 

And shaded from the public view 

By her room window screen ; 

Or Edinburgh take a trip to Fife 

To seek for Arthur’s Seat a wife. 


When green kail stocks will grow unseen, 
Quite visible to the eye; 

When women’s tongues will cease to wag 
And men refuse to die. 

When feathers will refuse to swim 

And murder cease to be a sin. 


When pigs that never did conceive 
Will feed upon their young; 

When wild beasts in a wilderness 
Will roam the woods among. 

Then, not till then, can ever she 

Say patience does not dwell with me. 


Farewell, dear Kate, may joy be thine, 
Long may you single be; 
Long may your cat wag its long tail 
To keep you company. 
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May Providence daily to thee send 
A cup of tea, the old maid’s friend. 


But should you ever change your mind 
And wish to get a man, 

Be kind enough to let me know; 

I'll tell you of a plan 

That you may one with patience get 
And ablins cheat your granny yet. 


JAMIE. 


To tHe MayFrtowEerR — ARBUTUS 


When the Mayflower rears its head 
Above its cold and snowy bed, 

We know that winter’s nearly gone, 
And genial wakening spring has come. 

Its sweet aroma breathes of love, 
A perfume from the realms above. 


Easter Biooms 


Behold, “the lilies how they grow,” 
Yet neither “toil nor spin.” 
Their magic growth and beauty show 
The perfectness of Him 
In whose great name we thus adorn 
Our altars, on this Easter morn. 
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To a YounGc GIRL 


Although I’ve praised your sister’s charms, 
And surely she has many ; 

Your graces far surpass them all, 
And faults, you hav’n’t any. 


To My Lire Companion 


My dear life companion, my constant companion, 

Of whom I think often and constantly dream ; 

Like the sun in the morning the landscape adorn- 
ing, 

Her presence at all times enhances the scene. 


A sweet lovely creature, whose form and whose 
feature 

So perfect, so peerless, so charming, and fair; 

Whose sweet disposition ne’er changes condition, 

Ask where is perfection; I answer, ’tis there. 
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To THE SAME 


Thou art fair as the morning and sweet as the 
dawn, ! 
With graces that shine like the sun. 
The sweetest and fairest, the truest and rarest, 
With thee to compare there are none. 


Thou art simply perfection, finished, complete ; 
Thy smile, and the glance of thine eye, 

Are ever prevailing to banish one’s ailing 
And cause pain and trouble to fly. 


SonG: TO BE SuNG As A DUET 


Ye tell me, Jamie, that ye’ lo’e me, 
And while I doot nae what ye’ say, 
Yet something inward whispers tae me, 
“Be care’fu’, Maggie, what ye’ dae. 


“Loving words tho’ kindly spoken, 
Vows that sound sweet tae the ear, 
Capriciously may yet be broken, 
And words and vows prove insincere.” 


Oh! Maggie dear! how can you doot me; 
I ne’er could falsely speak tae thee ; 
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And by the moon and stars aboon me, 
I swear I’ll aye be true tae thee. 


Thou art the star of my existence, 
That lights my path where’er I stray ; 
Oh, listen to my soul’s insistence, 
Consent and name the happy day. 


Ah! now I know that thou dost love me; 
My trusting heart cannot say nay ; 

Thou art my own, my all, I love thee; 
I’m thine, thou’rt mine, we’re one for aye. 


Wuat 1s Love? A Sone 


Tell me darling, what is love? 
Thou who knowest many things. 
Is it something from above 
Wafted here on angel wings? 
Is it fleeting as the wind? 
Is it meant for womankind ? 
Or is it that which man alone 
May ever wish or dare to own? 
Is it constant? is it true? 
Is it old or is it new? 
Is it blind or can it see? 
Tell me how it seems to thee. 
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Love, my darling — Love is life; 

Life with every joy replete; 
Free from malice, void of strife, 

The heart’s desire attain’d complete. 
Love is Heaven’s law fulfill’d; 

Love is sweetness thrice distill’d; 
Love is constant, love is true, 

Love’s not old, ’tis ever new. 
Tis like the opening summer rose, 
Whose fragrance each day sweeter grows, 
Yet sweeter far is love than this; 

Love’s Divine, eternal bliss. 


If love be Heaven’s law fulfill’d, 
If love is sweetness thrice distill’d, 
Tf all you say is right and true, 
And you love me as I love you, 
Let’s sail together down love’s stream 
With hope’s light on our weather beam; 
And when love’s goal is reach’d and won, 
Our hearts now two, will then be one. 
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To FRIENDS, ON SaILING FoR A Two YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE IN EUROPE 


May the good ship Canopic be steadfast and sure 
All the way o’er the broad deep Atlantic ; 

And may the vessel be able to boldly endure 

The winds and the waves though gigantic. 


While you sail I will pray, by night and by day, 

That smooth seas and fair weather attend you; 

With the fond hope that He, who rules land and 
sea, . 

Will constantly aid and befriend you. 


And when you have landed on Italy’s shores, 

May good health and good fortune surround you; 

May the things which you seek in crossing the 
deep 

In measure the fullest flow round you. 


When your work is well done, and again you reach 
home, 

A time I will pray for sincerely, 

Dear “Old Karlmar,” with its gates well ajar, 

Will afford you a welcome most dearly. 
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THE CROWNING oF BuRNS 


When genius on her fiery wing, 
Earthward came to seek a king; 

She sought him not in halls of state 
Nor ’mongst the wealthy and the great; 
She found her king behind the plough 
And placed her mark upon his brow; 
**And wear thou this,” she solemn said, 
And bound the holly ’round his head. 


SUSPENSE 


My dear friend John: I have written you twice 
And so far I have had no reply ; 

And this, on your part, is extremely unlike 
How you’ve acted in times gone bye. 

I am anxious to know if “‘All’s well” with you, 
Or if aught that I wrote gave offence; 

In any case — please send me a line 
And relieve my mind of suspense. 


I have thought that perhaps Mrs. Mac—— and 
yourself 
Had gone to the mountains or shore, 
To bring back with you a surplus of health 
To serve as a whole winter’s store. 
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But however that be, or wherever you are, 
Be thou sick, or well, or blue, 

On receipt of this note please drop me a line, 
As I’m anxious to hear from you.’ 


WuereE Dip You Ger Tuat Har? 


Friend Pirie one day went to see 
His son Fred, at Nahant; 

To give the date and hour exact 
Is something that I can’t; 


But this I know, he wore that day 
A cover on his slat, 

That caus’d his son Fred to exclaim, 
“Where did you get that hat?” ;” 


Weel may ye ask that question, lad, 
My mind is sair disturb’d; 

By wearing such a hat as this 
My manly pride is curb’d. 


My ain fine hat was London made, 
And cost me mickle cash, 

While this confounded ill-form’d thing 
Is naught but Yankee trash. 


I ken richt weel wha took my hat, 
Though, I’m inclin’d tae feel, 
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The rhyming body didna mean 
My London hat tae steal. 


But, when he found that he had made 
This flagrant, grave mistake, 

His duty was tae come at ance 
And explanation make. 


But ne’er a word until he call’d 
On me the ither day; 

Apologized, and said that he 
Regretted the delay ; 


And also said my hat had been 
Put sairly oot o’ shape; 

But it he gladly would replace 
And reparation make. 


Of course I couldna acquiesce 
In such a plan as this, 

As we are a’ inclin’d at times 
Tae be somewhat remiss. 


My kindly heart suggested 
That, on this I would stand pat, 
So there’s the tale in full, my lad; 
That’s where I got this hat. 
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On A FRIEND’s PERSISTENCY 


“Tf you don’t at first succeed, 
Try, try, try again,” 

Such is my friend’s constant creed ; 
Try, try, try again. 

His motto always is succeed, 

Of disappointments take no heed, 

Plod right along, don’t slack your speed, 
Try, try, try again. 


This method he has put to test 
And proved it is the very best 
In getting people to invest; 
And always kept on trying. 
No matter what the scheme may be, 
No matter who the man might be, 
He seldom fails to prove that he 
Can always win by trying. 


To all who seek advice from him 
Regarding schemes they may be in; 
He answers: “If you want to win, 
Why simply keep on trying.” 
Thus he goes on from day to day 
Pursuing his persistent way ; 
And for an answer won’t take nay, 
He knows he’ll win by trying. 
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To a Famity with Wom THE AUTHOR SPENT A 
SHort VACATION 


To all the good people of Elm-brook Farm 
(And surely they all are good), 

I am tempted to scribble a doggerel rhyme, 
As I happen to be in the mood. 


To the host and hostess, a well-matched pair, 
With Clayton, their wonderful son, 

I feel so indebted since meeting them there, 
My life-long esteem they have won. 


To the ‘‘Rivers’’! that flow so calm and serene, 
To Miss Horgan, that sweet little girl, 

To the jolly and humorous maiden, Christine, 
Whose mirth keeps the crowd in a whirl ; 


To the couple who live in the house o’er the way, 
Whom to meet is to greatly admire, 
The charms they possess, may they never grow 
less, 
Is my constant and growing desire. 


May the horses and colt never lessen their jolt; 
May the cows yield their milk in great measure ; 


1 A quiet old couple. 
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May the pullets and hens, in their various pens, 
In laying each day take great pleasure. 


May the pigs and the hog always clean out their 
cog, 
And each day grow larger and fatter; 
May the vigilant cats destroy all the rats 
And their breeding nests uproot and scatter. 


Thus may the “Straws”! ever merit applause, 
Their lives day by day growing brighter ; 

May they never have reason or cause to regret, 
The day that they met with the writer. 


RELATING TO ONE Doc I KnNEw 


All ye who love the canine tribe, 
Whate’er their breed or type may be; 
Who in their faithfulness take pride, 
E’en tho’ they lack in pedigree, 

Will listen to this simple tale 
Relating to “one dog” I knew; 

He was not rais’d for show or sale 
But simply kept for company. 

To those who own’d him, he was human; 
In all respects, he was their son; 

And by his faithfulness and cunning 


1 Mr. and Mrs. Straw. 
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Most gallantly their love he won. 

His food was of the choicest grade; 

His collar of the brightest hue; 

And every night his bed was made, 

The bedclothes tucked around him, too. 

Where’er his mistress went, Spot went, 

By night or day, by moon or morn; 

In fact, had Spot been left behind 

His mistress would have felt forlorn. 

His master, too, ne’er miss’d a chance 

To praise brave Spot, so good and true. 

Each and every trick he had 

Was told, and much embellished, too. 

Spot’s body was a trifle long; 

His legs quite thick and somewhat short. 

His bark, that once was loud and strong, 

Changed gradually into a snort. 

He lived too high; he grew too fat, 

His breathing tubes congested got, 

And every one who saw him felt 

That life was near an end, with Spot. 

In New York City Spot was reared 

And liv’d and died a natural death. 

He was not stricken with disease, 

He simply died for want of breath. 

Spot was a most entrancing dog, 

And gave his owners great delight, 
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But city ways so puffed him up, 

He burst, and vanished out of sight. 

Friends of old Spot, and friends of those 
Who owned him, now he’s ceased to breathe, 
May show your sympathy and love 

By placing on his grave, a wreath. 


Deuay: A FRAGMENT 


This curs’d delay disturbs my mind, 
Each day another of its kind; 

A man is found who’s interested, 
But all his money is invested 

In something else, or otherwise 
Is so, that he can’t realize. 

He says he likes my proposition, 
And has a genuine disposition 

To join with me and take his chances, 
Had he the requisite finances. 

Thus it goes on from day to day; 
I’m sick of it, this curs’d delay. 
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We are seven kindred spirits, 
In social friendship met 
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To reminisce on byegone days — 
Which we can ne’er forget. 


The chances are that in this life 
We may not meet again; 

But let us hope we all may meet 
Upon a higher plane. 


So let our glasses clink again 
And looking to each other ; 

I ask you now to pledge the health 
Of my dear and only brother. 
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